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PREFA 



t TO the Third Volume of our 
of the “ Friend of India,” the Editors bog leave to 
add a word or two by way of preface. 


The encouragement they have experienced in 

these their humble efforts to serve the cause of h li- 

ft. 

inanity and religion with reference to India, has 
so much exceeded their previous expectations, as 
to demand their warmest thunks. As they canndlT 
ascribe its having obtained a wider circulation 
than any periodical work previously juiblished in 
India, however, to any merit the work itself pos- 
sesses, beyond that of faithfulness to its object, 
they rejoice in it as a proof of the increasing in- 
terest felt by their country men in whatever may 
tend to the improvement and happiness of Judin. 

It becomes them to apologize for the irregula- 
rity with which the Numbers of this work have 
appeared while it professes to be a Quarterly 
Work, particularly the last and the present Num- 
ber. When their readers recollect however that 
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while one of its Editors has been absent in Eu- 
rope, another has been removed by death, and a 
third constrained for months to suspend his usual 
labors by severe affliction, they trust that they will 
excuse the unusual intervals in the appearance of 
the two last Numbers, particularly as the present 
contains little less than two hundred pages, in- 
stead of one, the quantity originally proposed in 
each Number. They reflect indeed with a degree 
of satisfaction on the fact that this failure lias been 
more in appearance than'reality. Although four 
lumbers have not been annually published, on 
the average Four Hundred pages of matter have 
been given in the year, as the Nine Numbers pub- 
lished in little more than three years, include nearly 
Fourteen hundred pages. The Editors trust there- 
fore, that they have substantially redeemed theic 
pledge, though they have not put their readers to 
the expense of four Numbers annually. 

As affliction is now in a great measure removed, 
and they soon expect the return from England 
of one of its most efficient Editors, they humbly 
hope, that the work will in future be continued 
with less of irregularity. For this however they 
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dare not pledge themselves, as affliction may 
return, and if it should not, they are persuaded 
that the good sense of their readers will value the 
mature and thorough examination of any subject 
relative to India, beyond the hasty appearance of 
any particular Number. 

In re\ i owing these pages the Editors almost re- 
gret that so many of them wear the air of contro- 
versy. This however to them appeared inevita- 
ble. If India bb ever rendered truly blessed, it 
must be through Him in whom alone “ all tho 
nations of the earth shall be blessed and since, 
as the means of effecting this, efforts must be made 
to enlighten India with the knowledge of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, it seems desirable that these ef- 
forts should be vindicated from misrepresentati- 
on whether intentional or accidental, and placed 
before the public in their true light. Nor i* it less 
necessary, if Christianity be the means of blessing 
all nations, that its doctrines should be vindicate 
ed from attacks the direct tendency of which is, 
to destroy its very essence, reduce it to a level 
with Mahometanism, and cause revelation itself 
to sap the foundations of natural religion. It is 
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how r ever with principles, and not with men, that 
controversy has been conducted ; anti it has been a 
constant object with the Editors to clothe even the 
strongest arguments for the truth, in language 
consonant with the “ meekness of wisdom.” And 
should a single expression of another stamp any- 
where appear, they acknowledge it to he wholly 
unintentional, and request that it may be for- 
given. 

With controversy of any other kind they have 
bo concern. They consider what may In* termed 
the politics of India, as lying within the narrowest 
compass possible. They feel assured that every 
good man unites with them in thinking (hat, un- 
der Divine Providence, every hope respecting 
the removal of the present miseries of India, 
centers in the stability ofthe British Empire in this 
country ; and that the duty of every real Friend 
to India is, to consider in what way he can most 
effectually promote this object. 
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lions on the Slate of British India, c. &fc. liy L ent. 

A. White. London. 1822.” 

THERE are lew* tilings tporc unpleasant than the 
task ol^auiinadvgriing on the woik of another. It is 
indeed so invidious in its very nattire, that nothing 
ought to reconcile the mind to its performance, hut a 
sense of indispensible duty. Of those in Rrtnin who, 
from a consciousness of superior judgment, lo.i ruing, and 
discernment, undertake to direct the public jinlgun nt 
and rectify the public taste, we of course say nothing. 
A consciousness ofsupcrior talent and learning, imposes 
duties from which we u'ho have no pretensions to ci- 
ther, are fully exonerated, and of which wo cun scarcely 
form a just idea. 

Yet our character and pretensions, humble as they 
are, sometimes impose on us a task of this nature which 
cannot be neglected without a direliction of duty. Wo 
avow ourselves the decided friends of India, fi lends to 
its real interests of every kind: and if we in general pre- 
fer its moral interests to those which are merely physical , 
it is because we are convinced, that nothing whatevercati 
bless a country if its moral interests be disregarded; 
that the highest cultivation of literature, the greatest ex- 
Vol. 111. K 
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tension of commerce, the most splendid victories and 
triumphs, in this case only add strength to the moral 
poison which pervades it, and increase its real mise- 
ry: while on the other hand, a due regard to its moral 
interests, will blunt the edge of all distress of a natural 
VAud, render men \ud\N\drwd\y under \tswe'vj\\\.\est 

pressure, and, as far as practicable, lay the foundation for 
its complete removal. 

While therefore, we are so far from arrogating this 
title exclusively lo ourselves, that we rejoice in look- 
ing around us aiul numbering a host of friends actuated 
toy the same feelings, a host increasing with every ac- 
cession of virtue to our Indian shores, we are anxious 
both from feeling and from duty.to discharge the obli- 
gations this imposes on us, to w atch over every thing 
which tends to ailcct the moral interests of Inina, anil, 
however painful the task, to notice whatever we see ap- 
pearing in public cither iu India or Britain, which tends 
to injure them only iu a remote decree. 

Feelings of this nature constrain us how ever unwilling, 
to notice certain things in the work before us. The impres- 
sions which the Chapter we have particularized, tends 
to convey, are so remote from truth, and hence so injuri- 
ous to the best interests of India, that we cannot pass 
them over in silence without forfeiting all claim to the 
title which does honor to our paglfs. Few perhaps would 
expect any thing of this kind in a work which heaps such 
Unqualified eulogy on missions. Who would suspect 
that any thing injurious toniissions or missionaries, could 
be found in a work which speaks of them in the follow- 
ing terms: “Than that of missionaries there can be no 
career of utility more honorable to human nature, where 
men leave their native laud, aud expose themselves to the 
hazards of an uugeniul clime, solely with the view of be- 
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ncfiting a foreign race — an entcrprize which exhibits a 
bright example of high anti disinterested virtue."* Yet 
we are altogether mistaken if there be not much in this 
chapter on missions, which is likely to be rendered the 
more injurious hy the praise professedly •riven the mis- 
sionary cause. When a man refrains from all expres- 
sions of eulogy respecting missions, what he may write 
on the subject, may do little injury. Ho may not 
be a man well a fleeted to them, and may view every 
thing that regards them through a distorted medium. 
Hut when he openly stands forth as their eulogist, he in 
supposed not only to Ik* well affected to missionaries, 
but wrli arqaa'nted with their affairs; for what man of 
st-nsr- f ulogim s conduct witliuhicii lie is unacquainted f 
It is therefore naturally supposed, that his regard for 
missions will prevent Ins saying any thing unfavorable 
respecting missions lies, unless constrained by a love of 
truth and a stubbornness of fart which affection itself 
can neither o\ ermine nor conceal. 

'file effect is in this case likely to lie the more injurious 
through the representations made by our author of his 
ample opportunities of information relative to the Mis- 
sionaries at Serampore. lie has lived opposite to them, 
being parted from them only by a river not a mile wide ; 
he lias seen sonic of jthe native Christians distributing' 
tracts in his cantonment; he has even retained one of 
them as a servant. To a cordial approval of missions 
therefore, he adds the advantage of personal observation. 
How then can he be mistaken in his representations res- 
pecting their conduct? The supposition will naturally 
be, not that lie has misrepresented them in the least 
degree, but rather that he has suppressed much of the 
tnith j and that what be has given the world, is only a 

See p. 41, 

A* 
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part of what he could have said, had he not been res- 
trained by feelings of respect and affection. Hence 
even repres-ni iiion he makes, will have peculiar 
weight; and any thing unfavorable, will do the cause of 
missions Sar 'greater injury, than could possibly have 
bifu do.te by one who appeared as an open and avow- 
ed on unv to the missionary cause. Whether in these 
circumstances our author has written respecting them 
with tliat care and circumspection, which his professi- 
ons of it 1 1 mens u red respect lor their object and his 
avowed vicinity to themselves, would have created in 
a dflirate mind, lest it should injure those in the opi- 
nion of .he public whom he had placed in such circrnn- 
Stsuees relative to ltimsel'‘, will best appear f’unn exa- 
mining his declarations and assertions respecting them. 
In the first ius'atice our attention has been mmvoida- 
b'v drawn to the ideas which he lias expressed respect- 
ing the Wmk on II inloo Manners written by our de- 
rcasi d brother, the llcv.W illinm Ward. Helative to it, 
after It. s hav ing deflated in page 77 that ** in Europe, too 
much it'll mee appeals to be placed on the accounts of 
the nii>sh»naii< s" we find the following paragraph iq 
U note at the foot of the page. 

“ ft is \vi*ll known tnci cry person who has been in India, that 
the chira.' it of tin* inhabitants of the province of Beogal is 
Hindi it. i\ ii»r to *hat of the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
Su-'h In : i' . ■'»•» t.i-i , -Mr. Ward’s book is calculated to con- 
Vt : . r alsc . nor M.e» of the great body of the people, his ob- 
pprvatioas In ng only founded on a knowledge of the Benga- 
lee the must i 'iit.-inpiihlo race in India. Ills vocation, too, 
haaVcudeuit him ia:uTr»r with the greatest miscreants in the 
community, fVhat respeci..i.i j Hindoo would approach a 
)dan of his st.iinp. .it-o has no sympathy for his religious opt- 
jliqua wte, p, 77. 
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Before on rt so profuse in his eulogies on missions liad 
made the declaration to the public, that too much de- 
pendence is placed on what missionaries have publish- 
ed, and that Mr. Ward's book “is calculated to convey 
a false impression of the grtnit. body of the people,” 
should he not have considered in uhut a situation this 
declaration would place Mr. Ward ? Is he aware that by 
tli s charge lie completely destroys his character as an 
author I If Mr. Ward intended that his book should 
convey a false impression of the people of India, what 
becomes of his probity ? If he was too stupid to per- 
ceive that his book was calculated to make this false 
impression on the public at home, of what value is he 
as an author? . 

But let us examine in what way it appears “that 
Mr. Ward’s hook is calculated (o convey a false impres- 
sion of the grout bolv of the people f” The reason ad- 
duced is, that “ his observations are only founded cm a 
knowledge of the manners and habits of the people in 
Bengal.” But we may reply, that if even these aro 
faithfully delineated, the manners of twenty, or ac- 
cording to some, of nearly thirty millionsof Hindoos, of 
a full third or as others say, nearly one half of our In- 
dian fellow-subjects, furnish no very inadequate sample 
of the great body of the Hindoos, when they are all of 
precisely the same faith, and have been for so many ages 
under the influence of the same idolatrous system, even 
though Mr. Ward had taken no step to guard against 
bis book’s making a false impression as though it pro- 
cessed to describe the whole. Had our author read his 
work with any degree of care however, he would have 
found that Mr. Ward has taken pains to inform his read- 
ers, that this portraiture relates chiefly to Bengal, that al- 
most jevery instance he adduces of living manners, is so- 
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lectcd from Bengal, and that the greater part of them are 
taken from incidents which took place within his own 
knowledge in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. Whoever 
will read Mr. Ward’s hook with attention therefore, will 
find, that it is not “calculated to convey a false impres- 
sion and that the reliance placed on the accounts of 
this missionary, has not “ been too great,” although it so 
much disp'eases our young author. 

Hut Mr. Ward is “ lamentably ignorant of the man- 
ners of the Hindoos.” Indeed ! From whom do we 
learn this ? From a young man who acknowledges (hat 
he has passed in India little more than half the period 
Mr. Ward spent here, and in a situation not only 
Jess favorable for taking a cpniprelicnsive survey of the 
general character of the Hindoos than that of a mis- 
sionary, but than that occupied by gentlemen in Iho 
Civil Service of the Honorable Company, which he him- 
self declares to be less calculated to furnish a know- 
ledge of the habits of the people, than that occupied by 
a missionary. How many of the gentlemen in the Civil 
Service however, who have so extensively patronized 
Mr. Ward’s work, have convicted th ' author of la- 
mentable ignorance of the manners of the Hindoos? 
IIow many of those, w ho were Mr. Ward’s contempo- 
raries in India, have disproved a single fact that he 
has advanced ? Not one, although their opportuni- 
ties, by our Author’s own confession, have been so 
much superior to his own. How shall we account 
for this ? It seems rather too much to suppose thart 
among all these gentlemen, there should not be vir- 
tue sufficient to urge one of them to undeceive the pub- 
lic, thus imposed on through Mr. Ward’s “lament- 
able ignorance of the manners of the Hindoos.” Yet 
no suck contradiction of a aingle fact baa appear^ 
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cd either in a separate form or in the public prints* 
from one out of all these gentlemen, so much better 
qualified by tlieir situation and the greater length of 
time they had spent in India than our young author. 
The inference must be therefore, that these gentlemen, 
who reside in nearly every part of t!ie country, in the va- 
rious parts of liiudoost’han as well as in Bengal, have 
found nothing in this work which deserved to be thus 
publicly contradicted, — unless we ran suppose that a 
regard for truth and fact has forsaken the minds of 
them all, and taken up its abode wholly in the bosom of 
this young man. 

But if Mr. Ward was thus “lamentably ignorant of tlio 
manners of the Hindoos,” was it absolutely necessary 
that his colleagues should have been all equally igno- 
rant? It is a fact him ever, that a regard to accuracy and 
fidelity, prevented Mr. Ward's putting a single pago 
of his work to press, without first submitting it to his 
colleagues. Yet one of these. Dr. Carey, has nearly 
completed his thirtieth year in India ; and in publish- 
ing this work Mr. Ward suffered not a line to stand, of 
the accuracy of which Dr. Carey expressed any doubt. 

In what instance however docs Mr. Ward thus dis- 
cover his “lamentable ignorance of the manners of the 
Hindoos?" In this, that he must otherwise have known 
that “any violation of conjugal fidelity among the Hin- 
doos is generally followed by the loss of caste." If this 
how-over be made the criterion of “ lamentable ignorance 
of the manners of the Hindoos we fear that this charge 
will extend very widely. N ot only does it apply to Mr. 
Ward's younger surviving col league at this very day, after 
twenty-four years' residence in the country ; but his eldest 
colleague, after nearly th rty years spent among the na- 
tives in India, is constrained to plead guilty to the same 
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charge. In all these years he has never heard of a single 
instance in which cither a wife ora husband lias I»een de- 
graded from caste for conjugal inlidclity. But instances ol‘ 
uncleanness of various kinds, tire so frequent am >ng the 
natives around him, that among themselves tuey scarce- 
ly excite either shame or surprize. • 

While our author expresses so laudable a solicitude 
however that no false impression should be made on the 
mind of the British public relative to themoralsof the great 
body of the Hindoos, should he not have !elt some 1 ttlo 
concern lest a false impression should be conveyed rela- 
tive to the character and conduct of the missionaries \\ hom 
he thus praises ? Ts it only one species of misrepresenta- 
tion which he abhors, that which represents an idolatrous 
system as worse than he thinks it ? Is thert' no evil in con- 
veying false impressions relative to the efforts made to 
plant Christianity in India? That such false impressions 
maybe conveyed c\on without design, ho himself admits 
when he allots, that while ^Jr. Ward's book is calculated 
to convey n false impression ortho great body of the peo- 
ple in India, he himself “ seem< to be an hom st, up- 
right individual.** Allowing our author then toha\c writ- 
ten with equal uprightness, (and with greater he cannot 
have written,) still this is quite possib e. And ulMiough 
conveying a false impression of the conduct of mission- 
aries, may appear to him of sm ill import, compared with 
a false impression being conveyed of the effects of an 
idolatrous system on the morals of the Hindoos, yet 
should he not have guarded against it even on the prin- 
ciples of common equity ? There appeared indeed the 
greater necessity for this, from his having stood forth as 
the eulogist of missions. If there can be “ no career of 
utility more honorable to human nature,'* surely care 
should have been takeu that uo false impression should 
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bo conveyed relative to the conduct and sentiments of 
those engaged in this career, particularly l>y a i'riead, a 
near neighbour ; and if the missionaries whom he praises 
have been “indefatigable in their exertions'* as well as 
“entirely devoted to the cause in which they are engag- 
ed,” it can give him no pleasure to find that his book con- 
veys an idea of their conduct and its effects so far wide 
of (he truth, as in some instances to be as fully oppos- 
ed thereto as the east is to the west. This feeling will 
be incea-cd when he reflects, that while his panegyrics 
on them and tlicir object, will permit no one even to 
surmise that he is not too much their friend to utter any 
tiling injurious to them unless constrained by absolute 
necessity, bis hu\ittg resided so near them almost pre- 
cludes the suspicion of its being possible that lie can 
have been misinformed relative to tlicir conduct and 
affairs. So completely are they misrepresented how- 
ever, that in reading the account he has given of their 
conduct and its effects, they can scarcely realize there- 
in any thing which agrees with the plain matter of' fact. 
An instance or two they must be permitted to point 
out. 

Of this nature is the assertion that ** the labors of 
the missionaries have altogether failed in the direct at- 
tempt to introduce Christianity.”* The obvious effect of 
this representation is, not only to discourage others from 
engaging in the same undertaking, but to discourage 
the public from supporting them if they should, which 
must lay the axe to the root of missionary efforts ; 
as, although the Serampore Missionaries through the 
peculiar circumstances in which a gracious Providence 
has placed t^m, have been enabled not only to support 
themselves, but others engaged in the same work, these 

• Seep. ST. 
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opportunities can be so seldom enjoyed, that the most 
zealous and disinterested missionaries, unless support- 
ed by the public, must through mere want relinquish the 
career so eulogized by our author. 

lie further, “doubts whether more than a’ hundred or 
two hundred individuals have become nominal Chris- 
tians in the space of thirty years.”* Surely on a ques- 
tion of this nature, so much calculated to encourage or 
discourage the public, such a friend to missions should 
have left nothing to “doubt.” and uncertainty, especial- 
ly while his living so near the missionaries, will induce 
most who rea l him to impute his doubt to friendship, 
and understand it as a modest method of expressing 
perfect certainty. Resides, a question of mere num- 
bers left little room for “doubt,” as nothing is more ca- 
pable of demonstration than facts e mncctcd with num- 
bers. Jlis phraseology too renders it still more capa- 
ble of demonstration. lie does not s.iy that lie doubts 
whether more than one or twohundird individuals have 
in these thirty years become sincere believers in Christ; 
then the “doubt” might lmve appeared plausible, for 
none can scireli the heart but CJod only. His doubt 
is, whether more than one or two hundred have “ be- 
come nominal Christians,'* that is, have made an open 
profession of faith in Christ by being baptized in his 
name, a question which could have been resolved with 
perfect accuracy by referring to the registers actually 
published by his friends the missionaries. Should he 
reply, that he wrote this at sea when he had no oppor- 
tunity of consulting any register of this kind, lie should 
rt'inemb- r that registers had been published long before 
he left. 1. dl.-v which stated the number as exceeding a 
thousand ; and siu.U a friend of missions should qot 
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have perused these so carelessly as to permit the num- 
ber to dwindle down in his memory to “one or two 
hundred,” particularly in a matter that so materially 
allected those of whose career he professes himself 
such an admirer. Hut we may add further, that if ho 
wrote this at sea, lie did not print it there, hut in Britain, 
where these accounts of the real number of natives in 
India baptized by his friends the missionaries, might 
have been obtained for him by almost any bookseller in 
the three kingdoms, had this been his wish. 

Another slight circumstance adds to “ the false im- 
pression” this representation is likely to convey. To 
have given a perfectly correct idea of the case it should 
have been mentionbd, that in the. first set on vents there 
was no native* baptized whatever: it was of course ne- 
cessary that the languages should ho learned, before any 
idea c.ould he conveyed to the iniml through them, ft is 
well known to all acquainted with the records of the 
missionaries, that Krislmoo the first native baptized 
by them, was not baptized till December, 1801). Now 
from that period to February, I8‘2i, the time when our 
author says lie left India, is at most hut Twenty years 
and two months. Tints the doubt, “ whether inoro 
than a hundred or tun hundred individuals had become 
nominal Christians in the space of thirty years, hap- 
pens in reality to describe or at least to rarer the fact, 
that more than a thousand individuals have openly pro- 
fessed Christianity within tw enty yeai s mid two months ! 
Whetherina point so important to the friends of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, consitHfced merely in the light of a 
scientific experiment, this description he calculated <to 
convey a Just mipre»ion of the result of that career ho 
so eulogizes, wc leave to our aurhor himself. 

Should any reply, that a thousand baptized in 
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twenty years, is still uo great number, we readily 
acknowledge, that compared with the number bap- 
tized in the days of the Apostles, it certainly is not. 
But it should have been recollected by Lieut. White, 
that the missionaries never came to India with the in- 
tention of working miracles, nor of renewing the won- 
ders of apostolic times. And on the other hand, that 
although he has chosen to describe his "one or two 
hundred” proselyted "in thirty years” by the term “ no- 
minal” Christians, it is neither the plan nor the prac- 
tice of these missionaries whose career he so eulo- 
gizes, to admit into their churches those who may be 
justly termed “nominal Christians.” So far are they 
from thus acting, that they refuse to admit to baptism 
those who arc justlj thus termed even among their own 
country men ; no European, however learned or well in- 
structed, even though he be one of their own children, 
is received by them 'as a candidate for baptism till he 
give them evidence of possessing genuine piety, and 
of being a real as well as a nominal Christian. This 
term so readily nsed by him therefore, conveys in rea- 
lity "a false impression" to his readers, of the practice 
of the missionaries in fulfilling their ministry. A fact 
this which he himself will doubtless regret, when he re- 
flects that although he does not expressly say, that 
few or none of those who have been baptized are real 
Christians; his readers will in general supply the defici- 
ency, and suppose that such a friend to missions who 
lived s.) near Sseramporc, well knew that truth forbad 
his using any better term to express these converts to 
Christianity. 

* To those really acquainted with the habits and con- 
duct of the missionaries however, which Lieut. White 
ought to have been when he lived so near them, (or to 
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harfe remained silent respecting them,) it is well known 
that while their c' webes are all voluntary associa- 
tion's, congregations of professedly, faithful men and 
women, who esteem it their duly to walk in the Di- 
vio. c :n :a.ids themselves, and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian affection to watch o\er the c'uul vt of each other, 
they do not retain in communion as members of these 
churches, pers ins who arc known to live in the prac- 
tice of any \ice whatever. Further, as these churches, 
or voluntary associations of faithful men and women, 
seldom greatly exceed a hundred in number, (indeed the 
twelve native churches which include the live hundred 
native Christians now survi\in ; of the number baptized, 
contain on the average less than fifty) it is impossible 
that the conduct and habits of any individual can he 
long concealed from the rest, when each individual is of 
necessity personally known to all. If therefore the ma- 
jority of these he not persons of real piety, the missi- 
onaries arc acting decidedly contrary to their own prin- 
ciples, and deceiving their own brethren in Europe and 
America. 

This expose of facts precisely as they stand therefore, 
sufficiently proves, that “the labors of the missionaries 
have No r failed in the direct attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity among the heathen” unless tlu: labors of minis- 
ters eminent for piety in Britain have in this time also 
failed to introduce vital religion amidst those cities, 
towns, and villages, in wdiich they have labored during tho 
same space of time. Our author ought to have known 
that ministers of real piety both in England and Scot- 
land, of whatever denomination they maybe, esteem none 
of their neighbours around them real Christians, if des- 
titute of genuine piety. Supposing three or four of these 
ministers to have labored in concert however, in any 
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part of England, and either by their own ministry or that 
of those brought to the knowledge of t!:e tmih through 
their means, to hare been marie the instruments of turn- 
ing one thousand persons from a life of open vice and 
profligacy to a course of real piety in the space r.f 
twenty years, would it be said of tho-sc ministers tl.at 
they had “ completely failed in their direct object," that 
of introducing real religion around them in the room of 
vice and iniquity. Such then and such only has been the 
'‘failure," of the missionaries in their direct object of in- 
troducing piety and true religion among the heathen in 
Bengal. And if in a heathen country', in which all is the 
thickest darkness as to doctrine, and the grossest \ice 
as to practice, God has been pleased in the first twen- 
ty years after the languages were attained and the press 
brought into operation, to grant as great a degree of 
success, as has been generally granted to the labors of his 
ministers during the same period in Britain, where the 
Scriptures have been translated for centuries, and where 
every means of illumination has been so long enjoyed, 
wherein consists the “ failure ?” Is not the very lan- 
guage calculated to convey to the public in Britain “ a 
false impression” relative to the result of missionary la- 
bors 1 Let our author liimself judge. 

It is scarcely necessary after this to notice another 
instance wherein his language is likely to convey a 
false impression, as it is only a part of the same mis- 
representation. It is not a fact, that “ it is only of 
late, since the direct mode has failed, that the missi- 
onary's attention has been more particularly direct- 
ed to the immense aid which he could derive from abet- 
ter system of education for, as has been already shewn, 
unless the preaching of the gospel is constantly “ fail- 
ing” in Britain, it has not failed in Bengal. It in 
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a fact that the missionary’s attention has for many 
years been directed to this object; as the Scramporo 
institution lor Native Schools, established seven, and 
the Benevolent Institution for Indigent Christian chil- 
dren established fourteen years ago, sufficiently attest. 
But although the expenses of their missionary efforts 
were constantly met by the labor of their own hands, 
it was impossible that extensive efforts for tlio encou- 
ragement of education among the natives could be thus 
met by them with all these missionary expenses lying 
on them. It must indeed be evident to those who re- 
flect at all on the subject, that in the work of general 
education, individual efforts can avail but little with- 
out public support ; and it is only within the last 
fourteen or fifteen years that a more careful and can- 
did observation of the missionaries’ conduct has in- 
duced the public in India to encourage them to submit 
to their notice, those plans for the education of the na- 
tives which they had been years previously maturing. 

Nor would it be worth the labor to notice our author’s 
sage advice to the missionaries relative to their mode of 
addressing the natives, were not his representing them 
as addressing the natives in a “cruel and insulting man- 
ner” somewhat calculated to convey “a false impression” 
to the public in Britain relative to their actual conduct. 
It implies the idea that while Lieut. White is well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the human mirid and the 
means best calculated to conciliate it, the missionaries 
are not, although some of them are nearly twice liis 
age, and this knowledge is to them of the highest im- 
portance. Or that if they are at all acquainted with 
it, they chase to adopt a contrary course for the sake 
of enjoying the pleasure of cruelly insulting these 
poor Hindoos, whose salvation they above all things 
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desire. In this instance however, we perhaps wrong- 
our author in saying that his work is likely to convey 
a false impression of their conduct to the public in 
Britain ; for we believe few in Britain at all acquaint- 
ed with them, will deem them so completely destitute of 
common sense. It requires indeed but a smail poruonof 
that valuable quality to enable men to discern, that to 
insult a man is not precisely the mode best suited to gain 
bis confidence and win his affection ; and that unless this . 
be done, a man is not very likely to receive even the clear- 
est truths, and still less likely to throw himself into the 
arms of strangers by forsaking the religion of his forefa- 
thers and making a public profession of Christianity. Our 
author may rest assured however,- that the missionaries 
have never attempted to flatter the Hindoos b\ r telling 
them that their system of idolatry is founded on truth ; 
their sacred books, authentic ; and that to renounce 
idolatry and believe in Chiist, is by no means necessa- 
ry to salvation. On the contrary as men of integrity 
and common sense, they have told them in the way most 
likely to gain their attention and find its way to their 
hearts, that “their stock” is really “ a doctrine of vani- 
ties;” their books esteemed .sacred, merely human com- 
positions ; and that to obtain salvation, they must turn 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. 

Equally harmless though no less calculated to con- 
vey “a false impression’’ of their conduct, is our au- 
thor’s gravely advising them to desist from going out 
into the high ways, and from field preaching, their fa- 
vorite mode of propagating Christianity ; and to avail 
themselves of the native presses. He indeed further 
advises the Christian missionary to suspend oral in- 
struction, at least w ith a view la the present age, as 
jt is vain till the progress of education 1 ms elevated 
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the TT:ik1oo community in the fphIo of lifinsj. ITo u> 
va' n or;»l imtructim l.js liifh-ru» proved, ha i already 
appei-- l in the exam 'nation of our au'hnr’s “ono or 
1 vi :> hundred nominal Christians in thirl y years,” whiclt 
ac:um ely ve ulerc-l, has turned out to Im, a Thousand 
i»i Tweu'y years! Xmv if in the firs!. twenty years a 
thotisa '1 dins opeu'y embraced Christianity, of fours® 
tliiou oroi instruf ‘.ion, for w hat wise man would have 
gnne’y a -1\ »-■<•*« ilifii to avail themselves of the press 
if ihry had he n already in the habit of doing it? wliat 
jiiiv not he expect'd iVoin oral instruction in the ir xt 
twenty, aided as it is by that diffusion of i duc.itnu for 
which o ar nuliior gives the missionaries so much credit 
fit the present i-ia.muif ? 

lint is it fact i h:*i the missionaries h ive rot yet had 
recourse to the in ! '\c ores-i, that our noth ir s » strcmi- 
cnisly litres it on '.'inn ! Had ho examine d the accounts 
of their mi- s’, on with the care wli’eh is incumbent on a 
man who undertc.ucs thus publicly to canvass their con- 
duct and advise them to a d iff** rent course, he would have 
found, that ns early as 18!M, no than twenty -two 
years ^igo, a pamphlet primed at .Serampore found its 
way iitiO the hatuls of a man ofliigh reputation among 
the jl iudoos, who after having for many j ears sought in 
vain for something on which his mind could rest relative 
to the forgiveness of sins, bad retired to n divrflingin a 
wood ; and that this pamphlet led him to tlm missiona- 
ries at Serampore that he might ascertain ilie truth of tlie 
glad tidings that Jesus Christ died to save sinners. This 
•ended in his openly embracing C .r> ;ian’tv, and hi* 
adorning the gospel ’till bis death by a line of condnrt 
which put every gain say er to shame. The w idow of this 
excellent man, Petnmber-sing, is at this day a mem* 
-her of the Christian church at Serampore. After such 
Voi. in. C 
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effects from the press in the very beginning of their ca- 
reer, it seems a little singular that they should be so 
gravely exhorted to bring it now into action. 

But it is “ field preaching” and “ preaching in the 
highways/’ which our author wishes them to forbear. 
This admonition is of admirable use, as it serves to shew 
the pubiic in England, how void of common sense these 
missionaries are in their general course of conduct, in 
that they prefer addressing the natives in crowded as- 
semblies in the fields or on the high-way, in the midst 
of tumult and noise, to reasoning with them in the si- 
lence of a house when they arc at full leisure to weigh 
tho truths brought before them. The good people in 
Eugland little think that these discourses in the fields, 
oil the higli-way, or at some ghaut or place of public 
resort, are generally addressed to less than ten persons, 
sometimes to two or three, and not anfrequcntly to a 
single individual ! They arc not aware that the native 
seldom transacts any business in his mud cottage, even 
with liis most intimate lricud ; and that if he converse 
with any one on the most familiar subject, it is general- 
ly under the shade of some tree. llis mud. habitation 
is not the place iu which he chuscs to see and converse 
with his friends ; he docs not introduce them to his 
wife and his family as is done in Britain. Should he 
have business to transact, or any subject to discuss, if 
he does not chuse the shade of some tree near, he will 
probably chuse the nearest public road, which may per- 
haps be a foot-path across a rice field, or some neigh- 
bouring ghaut, where he will sit perhaps for hoars, 
smoking and discussing at ease the weightiest or the most 
trivial subject. Were the native never to be addressed 
Vpithaut doors, he coaid never be addressed atall ; and the 
missionaries could have no intercourse with him* Our 
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aftthor’s grave advice therefore to forbear preaching, or 
more properly discoursing with the natives, in the fields 
or the high -ways, is nearly equivalent to his advising 
them elsewhere, to forbear aH oral instruction to them 
altogether. We say "discoursing," for on most of these 
occasions, the selection of a text and the division of a 
subject, are quite out of the question. 

Should our author advise that the native be sought 
for discourse at his pagoda, still this must be without 
doors. Tins building, unlike one erected for Christian 
worship, contains little more than room for the wood or 
stone god, and an attendant to bring it food, or regale 
it with an offering of flowers, or keep the flies from an- 
noying the inanimate log. # The body of worshippers 
are without doojrs, under some stately tree, or pos- 
sibly some grove ; or else quite in the open air. AH 
this idle rant therefore, so often brought up respecting 
the missionary's “ field preaching,” or his preaching in 
the high-way,” when properly translated, only means, 
that he Searches for the native where he is most likely 
to find him, and for this purpose, possibly walks a mile 
on thehigb road, or crosses a field, or sits down at 
some ghant, or rests himself under some tree by the 
way side, where he may sometimes meet with ten, but 
is oftener obliged to content himself with two, or 
possibly a single individual, with whom be converses 
in a friendly manner ; and perbaps presents him with a 
tract laying before him ** a few plain reasons or facts, 
relative to his eternal interests.” Yet if while thus 
doing, some sagacious observer should pass by, who 
discerns that this missionary is discoursing with a na- 
tive, neither within four walls nor under a roof, he in 
instantly guilty of the crime of field preaching or of 
" preaching on the high-way 1 
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_ As to our au thor’s advising the missionaries “ to con- 
vince the Hindoo ol' his error in the silence of the clo- 
set,” they would led obliged, as he lias himself such a 
thorough knowledge of Hindoo manners, by his in- 
forming then: where the ITimloo’a closet is, and what 
closet he has beside the shade of the tree which shel- 
ters from the min his mud habit a* ion consisting gene- 
rally of one room. If our author however uses the term 
metaphorically, and means to say that he ought to put 
into his hand “ those demonstrable proofs of the Chris- 
tian revelation, which have convinced himself,” wo 
would beg leave to inform, him, that this has been dono 
for at least these twenty-three years past ; — hut wo 
would further beg leave tons!: ho\. tiiiscortld have been 
dono, or how it is ill future' to be done, without lm'oting 
with the Hindoo; — and how ho is to be met with but 
by being sought in the field, the public road, or some 
place in which he is to he found. And if he be met 
with in the field or on the public road, wo would m- 
treat our author further to say, how mam questions tho 
?ni:»i»io:iary may be allowed t> t •exchange with him, with- 
out being guihy of the itupurdoiiablo crime oi'lield or 
high-way preaching. 

But if the sage cautions given to the missionaries 
respecting their future conduct be calculated to convey 
the impression that they have hitherto acted like per- 
sons devoid of common sciise, what our author adds 
respecting the natives who have embraced Christiani- 
ty, if it be true, will leave ike missionaries as little 
claim to cojjoikm honesty, considering what they have 
invariably decla:cd to the public, both in Britain and 
India, Respecting these Native Christians he says, 
“ The missionary most know that these men have rare- 
ly embracer this faith from conscientious motives »— 
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expelled from (lie community of their ancestors, they 
have been compelled, by necessity, to become Christi- 
Mi.-.. This being tii o rose, the upright missionary ought 
to sympathize with the just indignation of the Hindoo, 
v. h;> shrinks wi.li abhorrence from the boon of Christi- 
anity v. hen pr.i.f red by a miscreunt whose character 
lias been smiiied by the comniissiou of every crime.”*— 
“There never will be n want of seeming converts as long 
ns the missionary holds out encouragement in money." 

. ‘The moral estimation of tlicse cant erts is very low; 
in this respect the Hindoo or the Mu <11? man ranks infi- 
nity higher."!* To this niny be added, the assertion 
tl. it “ Mr. Ward’s vocation has rendered him familiar 
villi tho greatest miscreants in the community.” It* 
howeter all this be fact, the missionaries, as it is tho 
standing rule of all their churches ncter to receive any 
one to baptism of whoso genuine pioiy they doubt, 
must either have been incapable of distinguishing real 
piety from tlie grossest a ice, or they must have been 
guilty of the most unprincipled condor'. in publishing 
to the world those for men of piety whom (hey knew 
to be infinitely lower in their morals than the Hin- 
doo and the Musuhnan, men who, expelled their casto 
for tho vilest crimes, have been induced. to become no- 
minal Christians by encouragement held out in money. 

The east however cannot be more distant from the 
west, than these assertions are from real fact. So far 
from having ever hold out money as an encouragement 
to any one to make a profession of Christianity, the mis- 
sionaries have invariably refused to baptize any one 
however respectable Ins caste might be, of whom they 
had reason to believe, that in wishing to embrace 

t Scftftf. 
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Christianity he was actuated by mercenary motives ; and 
if they have afterwards discovered this to have been 
the case, they have rejected such from their communi- 
on as unworthy the Christian name. Nor while they 
account caste nothing but a name, have they ever, to the 
best of their recollection, baptized a single Hindoo' 
who had been previously expelled from his caste on any 
account, and certainly never one who had been expel- 
led on account of his crimes. 

• Of the moral character of those native Christians a» 
compared with that of Hindoos and Musulmans, the 
missionaries have had sufficient opportunity of judging. 
The space of twenty-two years, comprizes the greater 
part of that allotted to a generation ; and if this be not 
a sufficient space to develope character, few on earth 
are authorized to form any judgement on the subject ; at 
least our author is precluded, as his opportunities 
have included little more than half that period, sup- 
posing he commenced his observations on the conduct 
of these "nominal Christians” on the day of his arrival 
in India. The missionaries have also seen their conduct 
in every situation and conjuncture of circumstances. 
They have seen them before baptism and afterwards, 
in prosperity and in adversity, in health and in sick- 
ness; and above all have witnessed their conduct and 
feelings on a dying bed ; and our author will readily 
allow, what he must one day feel, that, 

“ A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. *■ 

After all this if the missionaries possess a particle of 
honesty, they must be at least capable of bearing tes- 
timony to the truth in this respect ; and if they are 
without this, it is no wonder that their proselytes ard 
such miscreants. In bearing their testimony however* 
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they will come as near to his ideas as troth will permit 

them. 

In the first instance then, they have found some who 
have come to them from among the Hindoos, so deeply 
imbued with the love of that falsehood, dishonesty, and 
uncleanness which they had seen constantly practised 
among their countrymen without even a blush, that their 
superficial acquaintance with the truth has not formed in 
them new principles of action : in heart and practice they 
have remained Hindoos still. These after a 6hort time, 
unable to bear the light which testified that their deeds 
w ere evil, have left even their employment, in which they 
had been continued after they had been excluded from 
Christian communion, and, inveterate in their former ha- 
bits, have forsaken all Christian society and shunned the 
light by plunging into their former darkness, where they 
have been welcomed by their former neighbours and ac- 
quaintance. Thus in apostolic times the apostle had to 
complain even weeping, of some “ whose god was their 
belly, whose end was destruction, and who gloried in ttaeir 
shame and thus in Britain, the gallows, the hoiks, and 
the pillory, claim from year to year their* share of nomi- 
nal Christians, notwithstanding their having been pre- 
viously declared in the most solemn manner, to be mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

We add further, that as remaining in Christian com- 
munion is quite incompatible with the known practice 
of falsehood or dishonesty even in the slightest degree, 
any person’s being found guilty of these, though the ob- 
ject be less than an anna, (of taking which no servant 
beside a Christian native will think any thing,)' this 
will be instantly followed among the missionaries by 
exclusion from Christian communion. In consequence 
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there is around most native Christian churches a certaiA 
number of persons, in pome cases an eighth, ia others a 
tenth, and in some a twelfth of the number once baptiz- 
ed, who are excluded from Christian communion, for 
Conduct forbidden by the sacred scripture*. Vet. the 
conduct of these very persons in point of morality, is 
far superior to -any thin? found or even expected Irom 
their heathen neighbours. It is scarcely necessary to 
udd that in Britain itself, perhaps the greater part oi* 
1ho.se termed “nominal ciu: -si intis,” in their Ime of tem- 
perance, uprightness, and truth, their liat.cd of 
dcr, malice, nn:l envy, rise little above those excluded 
native Christians. This has been justly and P>elin ;Ty 
lamented from age to age by the utvi eharact-vs ia the 
national church, although the neglcet of all discijdino 
still permits such to be constantly seen at the Lord's 
table. 

Having thus far conceded thing*, the missionaries 
are constrained by truth itself to adrl, that in point of 
truth, fidelity, uprightness, probity, and purity of con- 
duct, the rest, which form the great bulk of the : r na- 
tive brethren, are as far superior to their Hindoo 
and Mtisubnan neighbours, ns though they wore a to- 
tally different race of people. So full a trial have the 
missionaries made of these native Christian brethren 
from month to month, and from year to year, that 
they now tro more expert any thing false or dishonest 
from them lhan they do from English Christians ; and 
while there Is st^in them a certain weakness of mind 
^yhich distinguishes and will perhaps ever distinguish 
them from Englishmen, they find that they can'so rely 
mLnrthem relative to uprightness and pnriry of conduct, 
Wat they can scarcely select an equal nnmber of Euro- 
pean Christians aromfd them in whom they cab more 
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fully confide, than they can in the greater part of these 
Native Christian brethren, in all things suited to the size 
of their minds, the extent of their understandings, and 
their former means of instruction. 

But aparticuiur feature in their conduct which scarce- 
ly less strongly marks their entire change of mind, is, tlu$ir 
sympathy for each other in time of sickness and in tho 
hourofdealh. While thccooldesertionofihcdy'ng Hin- 
doo, with the exception of perhaps one or two of the near- 
est relatives, by every friend not only at the hour of 
death, but evten at the funeral pile, is sickening to every 
man of humanity, those native Christians the moment 
a brother is ill, surround his humble cot, cheer his mind, 
and endeavour to relieve his bodily pain by every moans 
which holds out the least hope of success. They read 
to their dying friend the blessed promises of the gospel; 
they encourage him with the hope of his soon joining the 
blissful assembly above ; they unite around his couch 
in hymns of praise to the Redeemer expressive of their 
trust in him and their desire to be with him, ’till the gloom 
of death seems lost in the glorious hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

There is indeed something in a death-bed scene 
among native Christians, which is not always found 
among Europeans. It seems almost wholly divested of 
that dark and mournful gloom, so often found in the dy- 
ing chamber of the European Christian, even where not 
devoid of hope in Christ. Hindoos in general are from 
habit stupidly insensible to the horrors of death. Hav- 
ing no idea of the real state of the soul after death, and 
viewing death as little more than a transition from one 
form of matter to another, it is scarcely regarded as ad 
object of dread ; and where the ties of affection are ndt 
’particularly strong, the parting is seldom so heart-rending 

Vol. ill. D 
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to .surviving friends as among Europeans. Native Chris- 
tians, it is true, realize the state of the soul after death ; 
but they do not clothe a death-bed with all that traditional 
horror which it is so difficult for Europeans to shake off, 
oven with a sure hope beyond the grave. Having less 
of this to weigh them down therefore, than European 
Christians, they feel the joyous prospects afforded by the 
gospel in a more lively manner, and find them far ies3 
alloyed by terror, lienee among them a death-bed scene 
is often a scene of sacred joy. Distress and fear seem, 
almost entirely banished ; mutual love, mingling with 
an expectation of eternal joys, softens every pain; 
and while the spirit of the dying friend, realizing a fore- 
taste of that love and joy which are to reign throughout 
eternity, joyfully wings its way to the blissful regions 
above, the mortal frame seems literally to fall asleep 
in Jesus. 

The demonstrations of affection shewn by them to each 
other however, do not end here. As it relates to death 
they completely banish all former prejudices of caste, and 
appear transformed, from unleelingnativcs,into humane, 
affectionate, and enlarged Christians. The abhorrence 
which the Hindoos have of every thing connected with 
death is well known. With the exception of a relative 
or two, scarcely a single individual is seen at the fune- 
ral of any native neighbour however respectable, un- 
less the widow can be prevailed upon to burn herself 
alive on the funeral pile. And such is their horror of 
doing any thing whatever for the dead, that if a person 
expire on the river, it is with the uturost difficulty that 
the boatmen can be persuaded to proceed with the de- 
ceased to the house of the next friend. The Na- 
tive Christians however, who have been brought to 
prefer interring their deceased friends to burning them. 
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(a thin? never before heard of anion? Hindoos,) in- 
stead of forsaking their deceased friend on the soul's 
quitting the body, as Hindoo servants generally forsake 
their masters, however kind and generous they may 
have been, perform for them without the least hesita- 
tion all those offices of affection which Christian friends 
perform for each other in Europe. Some, accustomed 
to the mattock, dig the grave, others dress the body and 
prepare the funeral ; and when every thing is ready, they 
all unite in the pious office of bearing to the grave 
the remains of their Christian brother. 

The house of the deceased, as well as the funeral, also 
presents a totally different spectacle. While genuine 
demonstrations of affection are seen on every side, all 
that loud' and often unmeaning lamentation, which dis- 
tracts the whole neighbourhood among idolators, has 
entirely disappeared. The parent, the husband, the 
wife, sorrow, it is true ; but they sorrow not as those who 
have no hope. Nothing unseemly is seen; a calm and 
solemn quiet pervades the whole, almost the emblem 
of the peace into which the Christian has entered, inter- 
rupted at intervals by solemn ascriptions of praise to 
the Redeemer as they bear their deceased friend along to 
the place of interment. The heathen neighbours around, 
astonished at the sight of death attended with so much 
solemnity and so much affection, voluntarily unite in the 
funerat train, and the whole street is often assembled 
at the grave to hear unfolded the ground of the Chris- 
tian's hope ; — and in more instances than one, impres- 
sions have been made at these funeral scenes which we 
have reason to believe have never been obliterated. 
Such scenes the Editors of this work have often witness- 
ed ; and from the frequency of mortality, they" are to bo 
Witnessed at Senunpore almost every year. 

Di 
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We may indeed mention another circumstance which 
perves to throw light on the character of these Native 
Christians, in some instances when drawing near the 
grave alter an illness of perhaps some months, they have 
been assailed by some of those impostors who abound in 
Bengal. A person, believed in the neighbourhood to be 
capableof curing nearly all diseases, has offered to restore 
them to perfect health, if they would call on the name 
of Rain, orRrishnoo, or Doorga, or some other Hindoo 
g<^d. This is a trial of which an English Christian can 
scarcely forma just idea. The poor, emaciated Native 
Christian, on the brink of the grave, with the full cer- 
tain I y that a few days will convey him thither, is now 
assured by all his neighbours that he will certainly re- 
cover if he have recourse to this remedy. It matters 
little as to the truth of these pretensions; to the sick 
Christian they come attested by all his neighbours, 
and oftcu strengthened both by their intreaties and 
their reproaches. Yet we have never known the 
Christian give way; we have known him trinmph over 
everything in more instances than one; and repel 
the whole host of neighbours around him by declaring, 
that he was in the hands of his Saviour, who, if it pleas- 
ed Hi. ii, could restore him to health,; and that con- 
trary to tlie will of his Saviour he had no wish to live. 
Such then are the men, both living and dying, whom 
our author has chosen to represent to the British pub- 
lic as 11 the vilest miscreants,— in morals infinitely below 
their Hindoo and Musulman neighbours.” Everyone 
of these facts however, our author might have known 
bad lie merely taken the trouble to enquire of any one 
.of the Scam pore Missionaries respecting these points, 
when Jie -lived so long in their neighbourhood. 

W e arc constrained further to notice some expressions 
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nhich seem calculated to convey a false impression re- 
lative to the diffusion and translation of the Scriptures. 
He observes p. 09, “The missionary possesses a pow- 
erful instrument in the native press, which might set 
forth his arguments arid proofs. A few plain reason- 
ings addressed to the thinking portion of mankind, ex- 
hibiting the superiority of the Christian faith as a rati- 
onal system of belief, would do infinitely more than tho 
hundreds of thousands of Scriptures which have been 
scattered throughout the laud, without producing the 
slightest benefit from the inability of people to read 
them. It is an egregious error which the English pub- 
lic lia\e fallen into, in supposing that the cause of 
Christianity has been advanced in proportion to tho 
number of Scriptures which have been distributed. Ve- 
ry few of the people can read these books ; and if they 
do, they are perused wish an interest altogether differ- 
ent from that in which they are regarded in the eyes of 
Christian--.” 

In this paragraph the first thing calculated to convey 
afalse impression is, our author's mentioning “the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Scriptures scattered,” as this ex- 
pression must convey an idea that two hundred thousand 
copies of the Scriptures at least “ have been scattered 
without producing the slightest benefit, from the inabi- 
lity of people to read them and it may well authorize 
the conclusion that the number thus uselessly scattered, 
may have amounted to three or four hundred thousand; 
and hence the expense incurred of so many hundred thou- 
sand, compared with the few persons really become Chris- 
tians, may discourage the public by conveying the idea 
that the distribution of the Scriptures is vain,although they 
form the most powerful means of turning men from idola- 
try. We think it necessary therefore to state, that the 
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number of copies published of the Scriptures in all the lan- 
guages of Hindoost’han at the time our Author left India 
did not amount to Thirty-jive Thousand, instead of being 
“ hundreds of thousands and if very few of the people 
can read these books, s! ill amongst a hundred millions of 
inhabitants we may hope that atleast thirty-five thousand 
may be found thus capable of reading. It is however 
singular that “a few plain reasonings from the native 
press exhibiting the superiority of the Christian faith as 
a rational system of belief” are to do “infinitely more 
than the hundreds of thousands of Scriptures which have 
been scattered throughout the land.” Are not these rea- 
sonings to be read also? and if people can be found able 
to read these, can they not read the scriptures? On 
what principle then are these reasonings to do “infinite- 
ly more” than the Scriptures, unless on the ground that 
the reasonings of men are infinitely more likely to con- 
vince the m'ncl, than those dictated by the Spirit of God 
himself? Surely if at all believed by his readers, these 
expressions arc calculated to convey a “false impres- 
sion” of the value of the Scriptures themselves. 

Hut the missionaries may justly complain that “a 
false impression is conveyed” of the manner in which 
the Scriptures have been translated. 0ur author ad- 
duces from a Magax'me published in Calcutta in Octo- 
ber, 1818, the story that “in the translatin'? room of the 
missionary establishment the various pundits or men 
learned in the languages of Asia are placed forming a 
circle, in the centre of which is placed a pundit versed 
in Hindoosi'hance, in which all the others are supposed 
to be Stilted, and in English with which this pundit hing* 
self must necessarily have an intimate acquaintance; 
and that so soon as the Mahratta, Sikb, Guzeratee, 
Orissa, and other pundits have prepared their writing 
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materials, a verse is read from the English text by a 
ins.', ion ary or any other European, or Anglo- Asiatic ; ami 
this verse, asit is read word by word by the Englishman 
is repeated word by word in Ilindoost’hance by the 
central pundit, iu the hearing of the various pundits who 
surround him each of whom sets the word down in his 
own language or dialect ; — and thus the work is com- 
pleted.” 

This most absurd of all stories, our author says “ he was 
induced to inquire into, and ivas informed by a Christi- 
an convert thatit was the case, and positively addsthat 
this is a fact which ought to be distinctly explained !” 
Nay he mentions that “ it had not been contradicted.” 
Could he suppose that any one of the missionaries 
would degrade his understanding so lar as to contradict 
such a story as this? or that they could have so Iowan 
idea of any man’s understanding in India, as to suppose 
him capable of believing it? Since however they have 
found one capable of repeating it in print; they beg 
leave to say that the whole is the most gross and pal- 
pable falsehood ; that they never yet employed any 
pundit who possessed an intimate acquaintance with 
the English language ; that no one, either missionary 
or European, or Anglo-Asiatic, or native, ever thus dic- 
tated a verse or a clause, or a single word of the Scrip- 
tnrcsfor translation within their precincts ; and that they 
consider such a course as capable of being adopted by 
no one who is not-either amaniac, or an idiot. What a 
pity that our author had not been induced in this instance, 
to enquire of one of the missionaries, particularly when 
living wi&in a mile of them? Surely it might have been 
worth the labour to have crossed the river some fine 
morning merely for the sake of witnessing for a lew mo- 
ments, a procedure in translating the Scriptures scarce- 
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ly inferior in ingenuity tothat of a Japanese in praying 
by a touch of his linger applied to a whirling machine! 

In thus pointing out the instances wherein our au- 
thor’s representations are calculated to convey “ false 
impressions’* relative to things which concern their ef- 
forts to spread Christianity in India, the missionaries do 
not impute to him any evil motive. They indeed #£ not 
presume to. pass any judgment on his motives. They 
merely find such representationsmade ; and finding them, 
to be so contrary to wliat they know to be the real 
state of things, they feel it their duty to point out the 
simple truth respecting these facts uud circumstances, 
with a view to the promotion of the best interests of In- 
dia. If there be no hope of.its best interests being ever 
promoted but by the introduction of Christianity, it 
seems of some importance that the attempts made to in- 
troduce Christianity, should not be misrepresented to the 
publicin Britain, through whose powerful aid, this, un- 
der divine help, may be expected to be accomplished. 
It has not been without deep regret that they have 
felt constrained thus to take up the subject, particular- 
ly as it regards a young author, who, when writing on 
things with which he is thoroughly acquainted, has 
much which they have perused with pleasure. 
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ARt. II. — Sketch of Popular Jfteas relative to the Bum * 

ing of Widows, Shraddhas or Funeral Feasts, £jc. tak* 

en from recent occurrences. 

IN seeking to obtain a correct knowledge of the ideas 
and modes of thinking current in any nation* undoubt- 
edly one of the most effectual means is, that oftrecur- 
ring to their religious 'writings. These of course arc the 
foundation on which these ideas arc built; and without 
recurring to them, the most accurate observer must of- 
ten find himself at a loss relative to the origin and de- 
sign of the most common practices. An acquaintance 
with the religious writings of the Hindoos, is absolute- 
ly necessary to our forming a correct idea of those cus- 
toms and observances which pass before us from day 
to day. 

But while the value of a thorough acquaintance with 
the religious writings of the Hindoos, is fully acknow- 
ledged, it is still a fact that if we would make ourselves 
acquainted with the actual feelings and thoughts of the 
multitude around As, we must not wholly neglect their 
popular and current ideas. No religious writings con- 
tain all those ideas which find a place in the daily prac- 
tice, if not in the creed, of those who profess to take 
them for their guide. It would be vain to search even 
in the Sacred Scriptures for every idea which exists in 
the mind and influences the conduct of not merely the 
cottager in Britain, but of the merchant, the man of opu- 
lence, and even the man of erudition. Although the 
Scriptures are so widely diffused and so constantly ex- 
plained in Britain, there are still mahy ideas floating in 
the mind in common life, which have little or no foun- 
dation in the Sacred Writings. It is therefore no won- 
der if in the c omm on course of life among the Hia- 
\ou. in. S 
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doos, there should be many ideas continually acted 
upon, which are scarcely recognized in their Shastras, 
when these exist merely in manuscript, in the hands of 
the brahmuns alone, and in a tongue to aspire to a 
knowledge of which, would be esteemed a crime in the 
great body of the people. Of this we have a melancho- 
ly instance in the dreadful practice of burning widows 
alive with their deceased husbands, which prevails to 
so shocking an extent in tlic metropolis and its vicini- 
ty, although after the closest examination made both 
by its abettors and those who abhor this system of 
murder, it is found to be not only uncommandcd, but 
virtually forbidden by Menu himself, of whom the 
Hindoos say, any thing militating against Menu is of it- 
self void. 

A knowledge of those popular ideas relative to the 
dead, which so strongly influence the minds of the great 
mass of people around us as to cause them to part with 
a large portion of their substance from year to year, 
cannot be wholly uninteresting to those who feel con- 
cerned in the happiness of their fellow-creatures. An 
opportunity of observing these precisely as they are 
.found in the mind of the illiterate but rich Hindoo, oc- 
curring lately in their neighbourhood, the Editors of this 
work thought it might not be labor wholly lost, to trace 
them out in their popular forms, and ascertain precise- 
ly what they arc ; that while they are familiar with their 
own ideas respecting the future slate of the dead, they 
might on so solemn a subject, ascertain precisely tho 
fears, the hopes, and expectations of those by whom 
they are surrouuded. The occasion was the following : 
A native neighbour of theirs whom they had long 
known, and with whom in erecting Serampore College, 
to which he was iu bemt unfriendly, they had much 
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intercourse, died in July last. As he was wealthy, 
it was soon rumor'd that his family, consisting of his 
brother and his live sons, the eldest about thirty-two, 
intended to perform a Shraddha or funeral feast for him,, 
which should involve the expenditure of at least Fifty 
Thousand Rupees. Smirk wi:h the powerful influence 
of tho>L‘ ideas which could induce persons who had ne- 
ver expended a thousand rupees in the instruction of 
the you n q 1 a mo tic (heir own countrymen, thus to part 
with a sum, which discreetly expended in schools in 
the next seven years, would be sufficient to commu- 
nicate sound knowledge to all the youth of the coun- 
try for miles round, they determined to rxamine theso 
ideas as they actuqjly existed in the minds of their 
neighbours, and to submit them to the public in this 
Number; as they may be esteemed a sample of those 
which in general pervade the minds of the ric h and opu- 
lent among our Indian fellow-subjects throughout the 
metropolis and its populous vicinity. It may perhaps 
lead to a somewhat more extended sketch of popular 
ideas and habits if we briefly trace the rise of this fa- 
mily. 

This respectable Native, whose name from delicacy 
to the family we forbear to give, was of the Teelee 
caste, which ranks about the twelfth below the Kaysta 
or writer caste among the Shoodras. lie was a na- 
tive of Scrampore, his family having been settled there 
before the Danish government, through the cession of 
two small villages by the Raja or Zumindar of Pa- 
too lee, were enabled to acquire territory and form the 
present settlement at Scrampore. This Raja's resi- 
dence is still at Pyarapore, a hamlet belonging to the 
Danes and situated about a mile to the west of Seranp- 
pore. The cession of these villages took place about 
B 3 
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the year 1756, -when the whole territory around Seram* 
pore was in the hands of native Rajas, the English 
then having no territory on the Serampore side of the 
river, the whole they have there being acquired after- 
wards in the war which continued with little intermis- 
sion from 1757 1ol76l, and ended in the cession to them 
of the whole of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. These two 
small villages were ceded to the Danes in consequence 
of their having accommodated the Raja with a sum of 
money which he did not find it convenient to repay. 

Tnis infant European settlement greatly increased the 
demand for the various articles pf life raised by the na- 
tives and added much to the traffic of the town. The 
father of our rich native neighbour .lately deceased, from 
a laborer, soon became the master of a small shop, and 
in course of time married his daughter to a man who 
kept a shop in some bazar at Calcutta. On the daugh- 
ter’s being settled with her husband there, her eldest 
brother, our late deceased neighbour, went into the em- 
ploy of his sister's husband, and being found highly ac- 
tive and useful in the shop, he was allowed a sixteenth 
part of the profits, in addition to his food. After his sis- 
ter’s husband's death, the father seeing how Well he had 
managed his son’s business, offered him half the profits, 
if lie would continue there and carry forward the busi- 
ness in behalf of hi9 little grandson. To this he agreed 5 
and report adds, that his sister put him secretly in pos- 
session of a box of gold-mohurs unknown to her father- 
in-law. This may be true or it may be false ; things of 
tbi$ # nature are said to be often done by native sisters to 
their brothers in similar circumstances. Envy hpwever at 
his future wealth, was quite capable of originating the 
Story. He continued thus to manage the business of his no- 
phew-tUl hi^ sister's death, which happened when he wan 
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about forty: when, finding- himself capable both as to 
talents and capital, he went into business on his own 
account, and in the course of twenty years he is said to 
hare realist d property in lands and money little short 
of Twenty Lakhs of Rupees. This vast sum was gain- 
ed partly by trade and partly by the purchase of laud. 
While he liad one shop or warehouse in Calcutta, ho 
opened another at Ghyretty, about twenty miles above 
Calcutta; another at Cnlna, about forty miles distant; a 
third at Moorshedabad, and a fourth at Bhogwangolah, 
where salt, cotton, and other commodities were deposit- 
ed, anti gomastahs or clerks constantly discounted eve- 
ry bill he drew, or directed to be drawn on himself, and 
regularly conducted mercantile transactions as his ser- 
vants. 

The purchase of ta looks or estates, was another means 
by which he increased his wealth. The mode ha 
is said to have adopted, was, that of furnishing money 
in the readiest manner to the owners of talooks near Se- 
rampore, whenever they felt themselves unable to raise 
money tod-scharge the usual assessment on their lands ; 
and ^hen the sum, with compound interest thereon, which 
was never less than Twelve per Cent, amounted to about 
two-thirds the value of the estate, he persuaded them 
to give up the estate to him at a price ho himself fixed; 
which, as they had no alternative, was generally done. 
In this manner the land he left at his death, is suppos- 
ed to amount to nearly Forty Thousand Bigas, indepen- 
dently of cash and moveable property. 

Favored thus with an uninterrupted conrseof prospe- 
rity, and possessed of such abundant wealth, our native 
•neighbour, though the son of a common laborer, thought 
Ifie wealth entitled him to those badges of exterior dis- 
tthecSeu upott which natives set so high a value, among 
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which is, the retaining of a number of chubdars to run 
before him with silver sticks ; in consequence of which 
he was said, two years ago, to be ncgociating with the 
]>anish authorities for permission to assume within 
their precincts this mark of distinction, so important 
in the eyes of a native. Whether this negotiation was 
ever brought to a close, wc are unable to say. But in 
June this year, after sixty years of uninterrupted health, 
he was seized with a fever ; and after combating with 
it for some time in Calcutta in the course of business 
there, probably without applying to any European for 
medical aid, he was brought home to his own house at 
Serampore, and four days afterwards carried to the river 
side, where he lived ncarlym. day and anight, and ex- 
pired at ten in the evening, leaving his immense wealth 
to his family, which consisted of his brother, his five 
sons and one daughter, the eldest of the sons being a- 
bout thirty-two, and the youngest about fifteen. 

Some d.iys before his death, however, with the view 
of preserving his vast wealth in the family without any 
division of it, he took a step by no means uncommon 
among the natives. Calling his only surviving brother, 
a few years younger than himself, lie, in the presence of 
bis children, appointed him the head of the family, di- 
recting his sons to regard him in every thing precisely 
as himself. In consequence of this step, as long as these 
relatives can be prevailed upon in any way to remain 
together, (and it is dishonorable in a high degree to se- 
parate from each other,) this property will remain as a 
joint stock common to them all, the uncle being the 
head of the family and the master of the house, and his 
wife the mistress of his brother's widow, his unmarried 
(laughter, and the wives of all his sons, whose commands, 
however capricious and oppressive, must be obeyed 
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by them all ; nor have they the least refuse from the 
misery which may arise from such oppression, unless 
they can secure their uncle’s ear, and set him again *t 
bis own wife. As it is esteemed so di.-dionorablo 
to separate although the English law sanctions it, Hin- 
doo families have sometimes thus continued together 
fora full age, or perhaps longer, notwithstanding the do- 
mestic misery it so often creates, which in many cases is 
great. All the disbursement of property resting with the 
head of his family and his wife, the aged mother who 
has presided at the head of the family perhaps thirty 
years, is deprived of the command of the smallest sum of 
money without the will of the new mistress of the house, 
possibly her sister-in-law who continually viewed her 
with envy as possessing more of power and wealth than 
herself, or perhaps her daughter-in-law whose idleness 
and caprice the venerable matron had been obliged year 
after year to reprove for the sake of family quiet. 

This stateof dependence ami privation, to an aged wo- 
man accustomed during her whole life to the command 
of all things, is almost worse than death itself, when the 
mind is neither suppotted by the consolations of religi- 
on, nor stored with the common resources of knowledge. 
Yet there is no remedy. Were such an aged matron to 
attempt to supply herself with the most common com- 
forts to which slic had been so many years accustom- 
ed, by selling any triilc of that property over which 
she had so long possessed the entire command, or even 
any thing of her own ornaments; this, as she now pos- 
sesses not the least right of property whatever, if dis- 
covered by the domestic through whom she must at- 
tempt to procure such trifling comforts, would immedi- 
ately be imputed to her as an act of dishonesty, and 
would subject her to every species of ill treatment that 
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the. rage of her jealous and unfeeling sister-in-law, dt 
possibly her daughter-in-law forty years younger than 
herself, might think proper to heap upon her. 

This however, as Rammohun-Roy has so justly and 
feelingly lamented in a late publication on the Laws res- 
pecting Women among the Hindoos, is a state of misery 
to which every Hindoo mother is constantly liable. 
After having presided over the family possibly for forty 
years, and with the utmost care and affection reared a 
family of sons, she is at length deprived of her hus- 
band, her support, and the partner of all her cares. 
This stroke, instead of leaving her as in England with a 
certain portion of independent property, to reside either 
with or separately from her sons, as shall most promote 
the comfort of her declining years, instantly precipi- 
tates her from the highest seat in the family, to a state of 
servitude under a capricious daughter-in-law, who per- 
haps mortally hates her, and tyrannizes over her with 
all that malicious exultation which belongs to an igno- 
rant, and unfeeling mind, heightened possibly by the 
giddiness and folly of youth, and the remembrance of 
insults imagined to have been received from the aged 
matron, when, as the head of the family and the guar- 
dian of its peace, she was obliged to reprove her 
wayward tempers. Unless the aged matron how- 
ever can possess the ear of her son beyond his own 
wife, she has not the least remedy against the most 
unfeeling oppression, or the most poignant and aggra- 
vated insults even to the end of life. To those who 
consider how keenly alive the female mind among the 
Hindoos, is to every thing of degradation after having 
for so many years exercised tmcontroled sway ia the 
name family, it will be no wonder, that destitute as it in 
•f every resource derived from knowledge and traessU* 
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-gion, death should be chosen rather than life; and tlio 
funeral pile with the expectation of connubial happi- 
ness for Thirty-five millious of years, preferred to a mi- 
serable existence draped on for a few yeais in si state of 
insult and destitution. 

How far these fcclirgs had influence in the present 
case, «e are unable to say ; hut so it was, that in the 
first paroxysm of gsirf, the companion of our native 
neighbour’s cares and the mother of all his children, at 
the age of fifty-five, declared that she would not survive 
■ him. It is said that the brother-in-law and the sons 
used great persuasions with her to reconcile her to life; 
but however earnest and sincere they were in these, they 
determined that the. dead and the !i\ ins should be burnt 
together at one o’clock that very morning, that is, nit fun 
three hours after the death of (he former. On this case, 

which is one of the most dee ded of those instances of 
self-murder, we have ever personally known, we cannot 
forbear rema iking, that the relatives and particularly her 
sons, cannot be w holly exonerated f rom blame. That a 
-woman who hud lost the companion of a 1 1 her joys for so 
many years, should in the first paroxysm of grief feel no 
. desire to survive him, is nosreat wonder. Cases occur 
in Britain, in which the wid jw , in the first moments of 
grief, wishes not to survive the bdlnved and faithful part- 
ner of her life, even thou<*h she have no pr spect of so 
. dreadful a reverse in her circumstances as awaited this 
respectable matron. Of this rev erse, however, the wife of 
our rich neighbour could not be ignorant, as she knew 
that all power in the family was now transferred to her 
brother-in-law, and that the happiness of every female 
, in the family must thenceforward lie at the mercy of his 
..wife. And when to this was added, the delusion with 
Which she was fed by her spiritual guides, that by this 
Vo*., m. * 
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dep she would at once enter on a scene of connubial fe- 
licity to continue for Thirty-five Millions of years, it is 
-no wonder that in the first three hours of her grief, death 
should appear to her better than the prospect of degrad- 
ed life before her. 

But what would be thought in Britain of those rela- 
tives who should in the first hours of uncontroulable 
grief, place the means of death within the reach of a 
mother thus frantic with sorrow, even though they should 
say every thing to dissuade her from thus ending her 
days'? What credit would be given to their most so- 
lemn protestations, that they Tcally wished her to 
live? Would it not be replied “ Had this wish been 
sincere, you could easily have removed her during 
these few hours to some room far remote from the 
mournful scene, and have kindly kept her there with 
some female friend at least lor three or four hours 'dll 
the flames of the funeral pile had been extinct, and she, 
moderating her grief, could have viewed things through 
the medium of reason and maternal affection.” This 
very course, report tells us, was adopted, much to his ho- 
nor, by another of our native neighbours some years ago, 
who could not bear the thought of parting with his mo- 
ther in this dreadful, manner, and who after treating 
her with all the respect and tenderness due to a mother 
even till her death, is said to have expended at her fune- 
ral feast a far larger sum than that under our present con- 
sideration. lu thus examining the real motives which 
originated and fostered this dreadful self-murder, we 
nppreltend we are doing no disservice to the cause of 
humanity. It seems proper that a deficiency of doe 
filial feeling which ends in the death of a mother, should 
he as really held up to animadversion, as that rapa- 
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city or want of compassion in others, wh : ch may gratify 
itself in the dying pangs of an innocent fellow- creature* 
a worthy member of society. 

There is another circumstance in this aged mother’s 
dreadful death, with which we could not but feci deep- 
ly impressed, when it was related tons. When her nearest 
relatives had so far reconciled themselves to her burning 
her.-'Clf alive, as to permit her to proceed to the place 
accompanied by themselves and her spiritual guides, 
within three hours after the death of her husband. Five 
Hundred Rupees in Sikee or four anna silver pieces, 
were put into her hands to distribute to her poor neigh- 
bours on tlie road. Now the scarcity of these small silver 
pieces at Scrumpqrc, is such, that it is doubtful to 
us whether by applying to all the shops in Serampore 
we could collect a hundred of them in the course ol' a 
whole day. That two thousand or nearly that number, 
therefore, should have been procured in three hours in 
the dead of the night , — in any other way than their being 
prepared before hand, entirely surpasses our comprehen- 
sion. But if these were procured before the death of hor 
husband, there must have been some prior intention re- 
lative to this poor w oman’s self-murder somewhere, and 
this prior step must have been taken before she could 
possibly have declared her determination after her hus- 
band’s death. And if this were the case, can we avoid! 
observing what feelings this horrid practice is capable' 
of originating even in the minds of the nearest relatives? 
On this we forbear to comment farther : of what charac- 
ter these feelings are which cause one fellow-creature 
to determine that another fellow-creature shall die who 
is guilty of no crime, and to make preparations for that 
event before hand, is acknowledged by the laws of every 
civilised nation. We return to the narrative. 

F 2 
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Although the minds of thf’se five sons had thus ac- 
quiesced in their mother’s burning herself alive with- 
in so' short a space alter their fattier had breathed 
his last, and nothing remained but to immolate the 
li.ing with the dead, the bnsiuess was yet involved in 
difficulty. Application was made to the Daro^a, or 
native officer ol' justice ; but it was found that he 
did not possess power to grunt permission. It was 
necessajry 'to obtain this from the excellent Danish 
magistrate, recently arrived from Europe. On appli- 
cation being made to him, he rose, tho igh it was mid- 
night in the midst of the rains, and went to the house 
to ascertain from the aged mother’s own mouth whe- 
ther she really wished thus to destroy herself, and if 
possible to dissuade her from so dreadful an act. Hero 
however, his humane intentions were frustrated ; the 
family refused to let him see her, and brought him an 
answer as from her, purporting that she would meet him 
at one o’clock at the funeral pile. The worthy man 
thus disappointed in his wish, returned to his house 
without granting them permission thus to burn their mo- 
ther alive. The family however, presuming on its being 
ultimately granted, sent thither all the materials re- 
quisite for con.sunrng tho living mother and the dead 
father; and set out in procession, permitting her to 
accouip'tny them, although a mother who has sons 
living, is neveT seen at the funeral pile of her deceas- 
ed husband when it is not intended that she shall 
sacrifice herself. On the road, which was nearly half 
a mile, she distributed to her neighbours the five hun- 
dred rupees in four anna pieces, to which allusion baa 
been already made. She thus pioceeded to BuAhub- 
pore ghaut, contiguous to Aldeeu house, once the resi- 
dence of the hate Rev. David Drown, accompanied by 
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her brother-in-law, her five Rons, her sister-in-law, amt 
all her daughters-in-law, and with from forty to fifty 
brahmans, and many of the villagers around. The 
corpse of the deceased was thr*re already, as they had 
carried him thither to expire nearly twenty-four hours 
before his death. 

Tiie Danish magistrate soon arrived at the place ; 
and through an int ‘rprefer, address *d hi nself to the 
afilictcd wid >w, who from grief a id weakness ap- 
peared sca:cely capabe of returning an answer. An 
answer was however returned in her name, that all 
persuasion was totally vain. It was now impossible 
indeed for her to refuse dying without covering the 
whole family in their opinion with perpetual shame. 
The humane magistrate, finding he could not prevail, 
positively forbad the relatives to proceed. They then 
all assured him in her name, that .she would never re- 
turn to her house again ; and at length, seeing all fur- 
ther remonstrate s tot ill y vain, as lie was not aullioris- 
ed by his government positively to forbid the deed, he 
felt coustraim l, however reluctantly, to permit the fu- 
neral obsequies to proceed. 

The sorrow-stricken widow now remained whi'e they 
bathed her deceased husband, using the usual mvntras 
or formularies, clothed him with new garments, and laid 
him on the funeral pile. She then bathed herself by tho 
help of her female companions, was marked in the fore- 
head with sandal wood, and clothed with new garments. 
She was then led or rather dragged by oiliers, through 
the seven accustomed circumambulations round the 
pile, for she herself was so weakened as to be quite 
incapable of doing it alone. Af cr this she was led 
up to the funeral pile and laid by the side of her 
deceased husband, her arm being placed underneath 
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him, and his placed over her. The funeral pile when 
complete, contained about twelve maunds of wood, and 
in this case several maunds of sandalwood were employ- 
ed. Underneath, a small hollow place was made, and 
covered by logs of wood laid across. This was intend- 
ed to admit of the fire’s being kindled. r lhe wood having 
been piled up to the lieighth of about three feet, a quan- 
tity of hemp was spread on the pile, and on that a 
clean new cloth, on which the dead body was laid. On 
the cloth beneath the body were three ligatures made of 
hemp, which, when the venerable mother was laid by 
the side of the corpse, her arm placed beneath it, and the 
arm of her deceased liusbaud placed over her, were 
twisted so as to form a strong kind of rope in appear- 
ance as large as the human arm. With these three liga- 
tures was the living mother firmly bound to the dead fa- 
ther, one of them crossing the two bodies near the neck, 
a second a little below the breast, and a third about the 
knees. After they were thus firmly bound together, 
more wood was plared on them, the logs being placed 
on the two bodies in a transverse direction and heap- 
ed up about two feet more in heighth. It was comput- 
ed that of the twelve maunds of wood used, seven 
maunds were placed below the two bodies, and five 
maunds, or somewhat more than three hundred weight, 
upon them. The pile was then increased by a quan- 
tity of brushwood faggots being heaped thereon, till 
the pile was full six feet high. Two bamboos about 
thirty feet in length w ere now placed across the pile, 
fastened down at one end by being firmly bound with 
cords to two stakes driven into the ground six or eight 
feet from the funeral pile, so as to admit of their com- 
ing over twenty feet on the other side, that they who 
held them down, might mot be injured by the flames. 
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As yet no fire had been communicated to tlic pile. 
Every thin" however was now ready, ilictivinginothcrw'as 
entombed in the midst of this large pile along with the 
deceased father, so that she was completely hidden from 
view with the exception of her head, which was left ex- 
posed, the pile of wood there, extending only to the chill. 
Still as her head lay on one side with her face to- 
wards that of her dead husband- her lcaturos were not 
discernible. The eldest son having now bathed him- 
self, lie, retaining his wet clothes, made a small ball of 
undressed rice mixed with plantains, and p'accd it 
at the edge of the water as the food for that day lor his 
deceased father, and his mother about to die, ab-ahmun 
meanwhile repeating t.lic appropriate muntra. The son 
now formed of new cloth a kind of torch, and dipping it 
in clarified butter, approached tiic heads of his dead 
father and his Jiving mother, and with averted counte- 
nance repeating the nurntra prescribed to him, carried 
the lighted torch to the mouth of both, and thus light- 
ing the hemp and straw with w hich their faces were part- 
ly covered, retired to a distance. At this signal the re- 
latives and friends, in a moment put fire to the pile 
on every side underneath, while* others poured ghee and 
scattered rosin on it above ; and all instantly filled the 
air with the cry of “ Huri-bol ”* which, together with 
the sound of a vast number of drums, continued till the 
pile and both the bodies, were consumed to ashes. 

Thus within four hours were this family bereaved of 
both their aged parents, the mother’s death being ac- 
complished in about three hours after the news had reach- 
ed her that her husband had breathed his last, a pe- 
riod in which no widow in Britain would have been 
expected to recover the use of her reason, and in 
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■which the humanity of her fiimds would neither have left 
her alone to the tfi'ect.** of indescribable grief, nor have 
regarded any expression which such grief might have 
extorted from her. 

It was immediately afterwards reported in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the family intended to celebrate a Shrad- 
dha or funeral feast for their parents, which should in- 
volve the expenditure of at least Fifty Thousand Rupees ; 
and as this would occur so immediately undcT their ob- 
servation, we determined so to examine the whole of 
the procedure, as if possible to obtain precisely 
the ideas which, existing in the minds of our native 
neighbours, urged them on to this large and unusual 
expenditure of their property, different as these popu- 
lar ideas might bo from those laid down in their shas- 
tras. As the deceased was a Shoodra, it w as necessa- 
ry that thirty days should elapse before the funeral 
feast could commence : had he been abrahmun it might 
-have been performed at the end of ten days. During 
these thirty days it was incumbent on the eldest son to 
make daily a pinda or hall of rice, and place it at the 
edge of the river for the daily sustenance of each of his 
deceased parents. This custom however, admits of a 
variation; an attentive son will make and present these 
pindas at the edge of the river every day ; while one less 
attentive, will make thirty at once at the end of the thirty 
days, which is declared to sustain the deceased pa- 
rents equally well. This no doubt is fact : it is pro- 
bable however, that had this been food of which the liv- 
ing brahman could have partaken, no such latitude 
would have been allowed. 

▲t the end of the thirty days the sons were shaved, 
aud put on clean apparel. During these thirty days they 
bad, according to custom, worn the cloth they had pat 
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on the day of the funeral, in which. time they were nei- 
ther permitted to put on shoes, to sleep on a bed, to 
mounta palankeen, to have.au umbrella borne over theii 
heads, nor to eat more than once in the twenty-four hours. 
For the bralmum tribe these austerities are limitted to ten 
days instead of thirty. 

Before we proceed farther, it may not be improper to 
mention to our readers, the popular ideas of the Hindoos 
relative to these funeral ceremonies. They aic taught 
that at death the spirit takes a body called pre/a, u- 
bout the size of a man’s thumb, confined within which 
narrow receptacle it remains for the space of a year, if 
the shraddha be performed ; or lilt it be performed though 
it should be a perioij of twenty, or even a thousand 
years. A s long as it remains in this preta state, it can 
reap none of the fruits of its deeds of merit, nor can 
it enter the world called Pitri-lok, where all the ances- 
tors of the Hindoos are said to abide at case, each en- 
joying the fruit of his former deeds of devotion, till they 
shall be quite exhausted; when the spirit anew enters a 
body on earth to perform new deeds of the same nature. 
From all this eujoyiucnt the unfortunate wight for whom 
no shraddha is performed, is completely excluded. Ho 
remains a disconsolate ghost ; and according to the ideas 
of the Hindoo, he haunts old houses and desolate places. 
To this class they assign all those spirits which, ac- 
cording to them, swarm in such numbers in unfrequented 
buildings and other places equally ominous. 

It might still be some slight consolation were these 
pretax equally exempted from the punishment due to 
theirdeeds of demerit, such as killing an insect, displeas- 
*nga brahnmn, and above all, permitting a cow to die in 
their possession. This however is not the case: they 
are still claimed by Yuma, the Hindoo Minos, with 
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a view to punishment, at which time their pigmy bodies 
instantly enlarge their dimensions to a size which ren- 
ders them capable of receiving the various punishments 
awarded them by the inexorable monarch. These neg- 
lected and unhappy spirits, after having fully expiated 
their crimes in the infernal regions, however, lose alt the 
benefit of those deeds of merit which would otherwise 
have placed them for a season in heaven; and in some 
miserable state, arc again immediately born on earth. 

According to the popular idea the rule is, that if a 
man has been guilty of a hundred acts of demerit and 
performed ten of a meritorious nature, should the slirad- 
dha have been performed for him after iiis death, lie will, 
after having expiated the former, pass immediately from 
hell to heaven to enjoy the reward of his meritorious 
deeds. Thus the shraddha's not being performed, al- 
though no fault nfhis, operates as a most tremendous 
fine upon him, and annihilates at once all the deeds of 
merit performed in the course of a whole life. All the 
alms given to mendicants, all the kindness shewn to 
insects, uud animals, and even to cows ; and all the gifts 
lavished on hrahmitns, though to the amount of many 
lakhs of rupees, arc all destroyed as to their merit, with- 
out the least moral defect in the agent himself, merely 
through the negligence of his children, or of those to 
whom he may have left his property . So fully have the 
brahnuuis provided for the continuance of a rite, to 
them such an abundant source of gain. 

There is also one thing which deserves notice relative 
to widows destroying themselves. It has been already 
mentioned, that, to induce her to burn herself alive, 
it is promised to the unhappy' widpw, that she shall 
enjoy connubial felicity with her husband in heaven 
lor Thirty-Jive Millions oj' years. But it may happen 
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that the husband, at the time of her burning herself 
is under the merciless hands of Ymnu in the infernal re- 
gions, suffering the jusl desert of his crimes, ft is then 
however that, whatever may have been his crimes, al- 
though he shall have murdered his friend, or have refus- 
ed obeisance to a brahman; she, in the words of the 
advocates for the practice “ seizing Iter husband as a 
snake-catcher draws a serpent out of his hole, carries 
him off triumphantly to heaven, there to en joy connubial 
bliss with her for thirty-five millions of years.” It is true 
that this does not free him perfectly from the hands of 
Yuniu; for according to them, he is after this obliged to 
return again to the infernal regions, to suffer the remain- 
der of his punishment. What becomes of her then is 
not particularly ascertained. The general idea is, that 
sliehjrself also is obliged, after this long scene of bliss, 
to take a journey to the dominions of Yanui to expiate 
any neglect of her husband during life. 

To return to our nai rative, on the morning of the Thir- 
ty-first day after the parent’s death, the eldest son repair- 
ed to the river side, bathed himself, and taking a little 
srsamum seed, and a small portion of uncoined gold 
about fifty rupees in value, gave it to a brahman term- 
ed the Ugrudanee, to render himself clean and prepare 
himself to discharge the duties of the day. He had 
previously invited all the brahmuns whom he esteemed 
pundits, from Calcutta on the otic side, to Vuddea on 
the other, of whom nearly five hundred came to the fu- 
neral feast, and nearly a thousand hrahmuns who were 
unlearned. To receive these, a temporary room about 
twenty feet in heighth, ninety in length, and sixty in 
breadth was erected with bamboos, and covered with an 
awning suspended over them. In the midst of this room 
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were placed on the morning of the thirty-first day, the 
gifts intended for the hralimtins. 

These gifts were divided into sets of Sixteen, each con- 
taining sixteen different articles. Of these, eight were 
of necessity silver. Among these were, a particular kind 
of kulsee, worth fifty Rupees, a water pot for washing 
the feet, worth forty ; a large disli, worth thirty rupees; 
a smaller one ; a candlestick ; a pawn box ; and a san- 
dal-wood box, the whole eight articles being supposed 
to be worth two hundred rupeos. The other eight gifts 
Were, the writings of a biga or two of' land, a beautiful 
scat consisting of a chair and cushions covered with 
silk; a quantity of cloth made of silk ; a mala or neck- 
lace of flowers; a small portion of rice ; a silk umbrel- 
la; a pair of shoes embroidered with silver; and a bed- 
stead complete, with silk curtains, pillows, and coun- 
terpane. These sixteen articles are termed Sorus-dan, 
** the gift, of sixteen,” the whole amounting in value to 
about Four Hundred Rupees. 

Of these sets there were sixteen provided, which to- 
gether are called Dan-sagura, literally, “an ocean of 
gifts.” One of these sixteen sets complete, was given to 
the Gooroo of the family, together with much more, as 
will appear as wc proceed ; another set the Pooruhita 
obtained ; the other fourteen were distributed in single 
articles to tlio pundits invited ; and in some cases when 
the article was of silver and very large, it was cut in- 
to two or three parts and distributed to as many pun- 
dits. Beside these gifts. Five Hundred brass kvlsees 
were brought, each from four to five rupees iu value ; 
Five Hundred vvaterpots of brass, worth about two 
rupees each; and Eight Hundred large brass dishea 
of twelve annus each. These were intended for the un- 
learned brainin' us, many of whom were dismissed with 
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these without being asked to sit down to the funeral 
feast. 

It must not be forgotten however, that beside all these 
articles, there was provided and placed to the east iu the 
midst of the place, a most superb couch, the bed of which 
was covered with fine rod silk, a punka beautifully paint- 
ed being suspended over this couch : a silver hookah of the 
value of two hundred rupees, was placed by its side, 
w ith a si !\ er pik-danee ; a pair of silver sandals worth fifty 
rupees ; a silver ewer ; a golaub-dau, an ottur-dun, and va- 
rious other articles of the same metal. For the Mother a 
superb cushion was placed on the same couch, that the 
fat ef and mother, when the brahrai/ns were feasting, 
might descend an\I jsit together in the midst of them. 
For her also were provided the finest articles of appa- 
rel both silk and cloth, with a silver pawn box; and of 
the same metal all those articles which belong to a res- 
pectable native matron. This couch, with the silver 
hookah, the sandals, and all the other articles, became, 
the following day, the property of the family goorop, 
and the apparel and silver articlrs prepared forthe mo- 
ther, the property of his wife. This at least then, was 
to him an immediate reward resulting from the Mother’s 
being deluded to self-destruction. 

On the morning of this day, the thirty-first, one of the 
Editors of this work passing by the temporary building 
thus erected, was asked by the relatives to go in and view 
these articles. This he accordingly did ; and beheld 
them all placed in due order on a carpet, and filling the 
middle of the area covered by the awning, the superb 
couch with the silver hookah, sandals, and other arti- 
cles being placed in the midst to the eastward. On his 
enquiring for whom that couch and its silver apparatus 
Were intended ; he w as told, that they were intended for 
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the Kurta or the deceased Master of the house, who 
would descend and seat himself thereon vhyn the brah- 
nw/ns were assembled to the feast. The eldest son then 
directed his attention to the various gifts, with visible 
graVvticutioTx at the display they made; on which the 
Editor repl.rd, that h : s Mother’s blood tarnished and 
polluted the whole. .Starting at this, he replied, that she 
had burnt herscli' on the funeral pi f c. Upon this he was 
asked, who provided that pile forhernud placed her in 
the way to destroy herself? and on his acknowledging 
liis share in ihat dreadful transaction, he was answer- 
ed, that to cause the death of a mother by fire, w T as 
precisely of the same nature as furnishing her with a 
knife, or with poison; upon which he hung down his 
head, as unable to answer a word. 

It should not be omitted that the eldcst'son, prior to 
this, had at the river side made an offering of gold, by 
way of propitiation for the sins which hod been commit- 
ted in killing insects, while sweeping the room in which 
the feast w r as about to be made, removing the water jars, 
grinding the spices and cooking the various \iands of 
which this feast was to consist. In other words, after 
having repeated the appropriate im/ntm, he had present- 
ed this gold to the •ahirwm whose ofiicc it is to receive 
the first gift at a shraddha, and who thus profited fifty ru- 
pees by the death of the poor inserts occasioned in the 
acts already enumerated. Thus every thing is turned to 
profit by this sagacious tribe, from the death of a mother 
to that of an insect. Then addressing the sun, the eldest 
son with folded hands craved its forgiveness in these 
words ; “ I worship thee, O author of day, and now in- 
treat thee to forgive all the sins of which I have been 
guilty.” Having returned to the house, he, entering the 
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assembly of brahint/ns, intreatcil their permission to pre- 
sent them with the articles which then lay before them. 
This being granted, he, sitting with his face toward the 
east with the presents all before him, took up sixteen of 
these articles in rotation, and holding a little klmosha 
grass, a little of the water of CSnnga, a few sesamum 
sceJs nail a few flowers in a copper bason, he repeated 
the followin'' mantra in Smigskritrt after the poor/f iit« ; 

“ I irivc these various articles to the brahmnns for tho 
sake of securing my father's felicity in heaven.*’ Tho 
other four sons in succession made the same declarati- 
on. Then prostrating themselves to the ground by way 
of gratitude to the brahmans for having thus condescend- 
ed to accept the gifts before them, they departed. 

The eldest son now at noon went to the side of tho 
river accompanied by the pooruliita and the tithcr brah- 
mans, and, for the last time daily, made the two pindas 
for the sustenance of his father and mother. Afterwards 
to the end of the year, this is to be repeated only at tho 
end of every month ; and at the end of the year the so- 
pinda is performed, which at once introduces the deceas- 
ed into the world of pihi-lok, and renders the offerer 
clean. Before this is accomplished, the poor shoodra, 
as this eldest son for instance, is jji estimation only a 
cliandala, the lowest of all, to be touched by no good man. 
This favor however, is too valuable to be obtained free 
of cost. It is expected that the gifts to the brahmans 
which the sopinda will involve, will cost this shoodra fa- 
mily not less than Ten Thousand Bupeesat the end of 
the year. This is wholly distributed among the brah- 
muns ; no poor mend jeant of another cast being permitted 
to liave the least share in this gift, as they had in those 
made at the nhraddha or funeral feast, which we now 
proceed to notice. 
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On the evening of this the thirty-first day, the mendi- 
cants w ere called in. Proclamation was made about mid- 
night by beat of drum, that the poor of every caste might 
now enter the house pointed out to them, and in the 
morning receive a certain sum of money. In expecta- 
tion of this, some had come nearly two days' journey 
in the dirt and the rain, and had been waiting without 
doors, some one day and others two, exposed to all the 
inclemency of that wet season. Among these were many 
sick, who never reached home again ; and many preg- 
nant women, one of whom, dreadful to relate, was de- 
livered amidst the croud that very night, after admission 
beneath the shelter provided. This place being full, 
other suitable places were pointed out to the amount of 
twenty-two in the w hole, i"n which about Forty Thou- 
sand of these miserable objects of both sexes, of all ages, 
and diseases, were huddled together. At six the next 
morning, persons appointed by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, took their stations at the door of each of these 
houses or inclosures, accompanied by a sepoy or two 
obtained from tho Danish authorities, to prevent any 
disturbance; and opening the door of the inclosure they 
gave to all as they came forth. Four Annas each; in 
which it is said that they expended precisely Ten Thou- 
sand Rupees. These then departed to their own homes, 
most of them complaining, that after having come two 
or three days' journey, they had merely received four 
annas! Indeed they could not have been gainers by 
the gift. Many of them consumed three days in Se- 
ram pore waiting for the distribution, or lingering about 
in hope of getting more ; and, as many of them had 
tWQ 4j days’ journey back to their village, six or seven 
^ays were expended in obtaining four annas as a gift, 
which, if spent quietly at home in their labor, would 
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have obtained for them at least double that sum, with- 
out any distress or perturbation of mind. 

ft ought to have been mentioned, that the precedin'* 
day, after the brahmans had graciously condescended 
to accept these various articles, a male calf of a year 
old, and four heifers about the same age, were brought 
and devoted to procure the happiness of the deceased 
parents. These being brought, the Poovuliita, repeat- 
ing the appropriate muntras, married the bull calf to 
the four heifers ; after which the form of Shiva’s trisnla 
was marked with sandal wood on the right hip of the 
bull calf, ami that of Vishrioo’s chakra on the left. 
Then, his legs being tied, a smith was called in, who* 
with a red hot iron, realised these marks on both tho 
hips. of the animal, hi such . ;l manner as to render them 
iudcliblc. The poorauimal. writhing with pain, was then 
turned out at large on the public, to feed hfmsclf at freo 
cost on the corn of every seller of that article wlio might 
chuse to permit his approach ; and, if fed to wanton- 
ness, to gore any helpless person unable to avoid him, 
without the possibility of any redress being obtained. 
The nuniber of these even in Scramporc, renders them a 
burden to the inhabitants; and in some places the mis- 
chief they do, is quite serious - . Tho four heifers how- 
ever, were too valuable to be thus turned out at large; 
some of the brahim/ns, sagacious enough to discern that 
in due time their milk might be worth something - , se- 
parated them from their tuuric spouse, and took -them 
home to their own houses. 

It is an idea current among the great mass of the Hia-< 
doos, that the number of years in which the happiness 
of the deceased for whom the shraddha is made, will 
continue in heaven, will be exactly commensurate 
with the nuniber of hairs on the body of the ball tbitt 
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tamed loose on the public. Wh le this is a popular idea, 
-we cannot vouch for its being founded on the shastras ; 
but the currency given to it among the vulgar, renders 
it scarcely less powerful on the mind, than as though 
it were grounded on a precept of Menu. 

Alter the multitude of poor were thus dismissed with 
their four annas each, preparations were mado for the 
great brahmanic feast. Here however, the poor shoo- 
dra family were made to led their inferiority. Thu pun- 
dits, although they had condescended to come in order 
to receive the gifts, refused to eat in the house of this 
shoodra, aud would not sit down to the feast. Nearly 
five hundred of those invited, in this manner refused ; 
upon which the relatives humbly besought them to ac- 
cept rice undressed, pease, curds, fish, and choice sweet- 
meats, and retire to the house of some twice-born friend 
in the neighbourhood, and there regale themselves free 
from all fear of being defiled with the breath of a shoo- 
dra. There were about eight hundred however of the 
brahmanic tribe, whose love to the good cheer which the 
fieast so evidently promised, overcame all reluctance, and 
induced them to partake of it even in the place pre- 
pared for them by their shoodra benefactors. But it is 
said that there was not a single pundit amidst all these. 

Among other articles prepared for the entertain- 
ment of this company, were a Hundred and Twenty 
Mannds of sundesa* the best kind of native confectionary, 
compounded wholly of sugar and prepared milk. This 
in price was from sixteen to twenty Rupees the maund, 
even when thus purchased at prime cost. Although 
we had often beard from the pundits in the printing 
office, on days succeeding these funeral feasts of the 
gastric feats performed at them by individuals in the 
way of eating mmdesa t yet the demolition of more 
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tli an a hundred maunds of this article by about eight 
hundred persons, appeared almost to exceed belief, as 
it gave five seers or ten English pounds in weight to each 
individual, and this by way of desert after a feast. The 
relatives were questioned therefore on this head, and 
doubt expressed that this was scarcely possible. To 
this it was answered, that although progress was made 
on the spot in eating this quantity, the feat was not 
fully accomplished there, but the remainder was taken 
home in the brahman’s cloth, to be eaten at leisure. 
Some however, say, that full two thousand persons as- 
sisted in devouring these hundred and twenty maunds, 
which, in that case, wou'd be little more than four Eng- 
lish pounds to each individual. 

In the afternoon the gifts were distributed both to the 
learned and the unlearned. The value of those obtained 
by the family Gooroo, far exceeded a Thousand rupees ; 
these therefore found an ample remuneration for the 
labor of having incessantly inculcated the necessity of 
celebrating such a funeral feast, even for seven years. 
The Pooruhita, or sacrificing priest, obtained presents 
to the value of nearly five hundred rupees. This would 
support him and his family in a state of ease for at least 
three years. The learned brahmuns to the amount of 
nearly five hundred, who had returned from their meed 
at the bouses of their brahmun friends, having fully sur- 
mounted all aversion to the poor shoodia’s presents, al- 
though they felt it so much beneath their dignity to cat 
in his house, now came forward to receive their share 
of them. Fourteen of the sixteen sets enumerated, in 
▼aloe about six thousand Rupees, remained to be divid- 
ed among these five hundred. The poor shoodra family 
however, fearing that these would not prove quite sa- 
tisfactory, added Four Thousand rupees in ready money*. 
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giving to cacli of them from six to ten rupees, as cir- 
cumstances seemed to require. 

These, the highest in point of merit, being in some 
degree satisfied, less remained to be done with the un- 
learned brahim/ns, who had preferred the solid enjoy- 
ments of a feast comprizing in abundance every delicacy 
compatible with the cx< lusion of flesh, w ith at least four 
pounds weight of confectionary byway ofdc-rrt, to those 
idle phantoms of dignity which had filled the mind of 
their learned brethren. T5vcn the shastras declare that 
a gift to an unlearned brain n tin loses half its value. A 
Thousand Rupees distributed among these, therefore, 
was deemed quite satisfactory, united with the brass 
and pewter vessels already mentioned, and the remains 
of the ample portions of sumlesa , reserved in the cloth 
to renew at home the remembrance of the feast the fol- 
lowing day. To these followed about six hundred brah- 
jnuns who had received what is termed half invitations. 
These, as they had not been sharers in the delights of 
the feast, it was deemed advisable to propitiate with a 
larger sum of money, lest they should depart and take 
away the fair fame and half the merit of the feast, by 
pronouncing the family niggards. About Two Thou- 
sand rupees are said to have been distributed amongthem, 
in sums from two to four rupees to earh individual. 
Some say that a paitoi f he hundred and twenty maunds 
of stwdesa, was saved from the wreck of the feast, and 
distributed among them : but as this is mere report, we 
Cannot vouch for its accuracy. 

Beside these, there still remained claims to be satis- 
fied. Among the fmty thousand who, allured by the 
licpc of obtaining four annas each, came fr< *m different 
parts of the country round, about Two Thousand brah-. 
F w n? were found*' whom it was impossible to class with 
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the common herd of shoodra mendicants, and dismiss 
with a pittance of four annas. To these therefore, who, 
conscious of superior claims, remained after the crowd 
had departed, it was found necessary to distribute a 
rupee each, and for this purpose to bring out Two 
Thousand rupees more. Still the work of merit was 
not completed. In this space of time were collected 
no less thnn five hundred Minyasees, dundecs, vyra- 
gees, anil other religious devotees, who, having re* 
nounred the world, thought themselves entitled to a far 
larger share of its enjoyments than others. It was fore- 
seen therefore, that a rupee each would have been re- 
jected with disdain by vt/rar/ees, destitute of all the 
passions and appetites which agitate the human mind. 
Two Rupees each were promptly given them, which 
constrained the family to draw forth another Thousand. 

The last act of liberality that remained, was perhaps 
the most rational of all. In Serampore, the place of 
his nativity and the seat of his family for several ge- 
nerations, our native neighbour had numerous relatives 
connected with him by various degrees of consanguinity. 
These, including such as were also connected with him 
by affinity, amounted to no less than two hundred per- 
sons; and as they had not met with the same success 
which had crowned his endeavours, as their exertions 
indeed had not very strongly displayed his activity of 
mind, they remained in their pristine state of poverty 
while he thus became the man of vast wealth. At such 
a time as this however, when his wealth was strewed 
by thousands almost in the streets, it would have been 
almost unpardonable to overlook them w holly, although 
no idea of any bequest to them, of even the smallest 
turnout of his vast property, seems ever to have entered 
the quad of the deceased. When the learned and the 
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unlearned, the devout and the licentions, had all 
been so amply remembered, these poor relatives were 
called together ; and the ample sum of Two Thousand 
rupees out of at least Sixteen Lakhs, ‘was distributed 
amongst two hundred persons to improve their situa- 
tion in life, and satisfy the claims of relationship, as 
well as those of charity, and devotion. With what gra- 
titude this vast addition to their property was received, 
we cannot precisely say; we only know that discontent 
is generally a plentiful ingredient in the native mind 
when every just expectation is answered ; and if on this 
occasion it had overflowed, the wonder would not have 
been great. There w as no remedy however, as there 
existed no legal claim, and their r'icl\ relative and his wife 
were already placed in heaven by the benefactions 
made to the brahrauns and religious mendicants : and 
when neither legal claims nor those of religion, press 
the mind of a native, others are sufficiently feeble. 

On this expos 6 of popular ideas drawn from life. 
It is scarcely necessary to make any remark. They 
sufficiently disclose the nature of the Hindoo system. 
While the whole is such delusion, that a well instruct- 
ed child could not be cajoled by the ideas which made 
this family sacrifice so much property, and the unhappy 
mother her life; and the most common instruction im- 
parted at the Schools now so much desired by the native 
youth throughout the country, is sufficient to dispel it 
in time ; no truth revealed from heaven could have had 
a more authoritative influence than this delusion has 
at present. The grand spring of this influence how- 
ever, is perfectly visible. Formerly it was supported 
by all the sanction of law. It now exists merely through 
opinion ; and this opinion it is of the first importance 
to the brahmans to m aintain jp all its strength. We havo 
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seen that some of these brahmans obtained sufficient 
to support them and their families in affluence for years; 
that a very large number obtained enough to support 
them for at least two months ; and that the sunyasees, 
viragoes, and wandering brahmans, who came with- 
out the least invitation, obtained enough to support them 
many days, and as they thus make themselves welcome 
every where, they had only to traverse the country for 
a week till they beard of another shraddha, in order to 
obtain a second supply. These shraddhas therefore, 
form one of the greatest supports of the Hindoo system 
which it now possesses ; although this is suspended whol- 
ly on delusion which the slightest breath of sound know- 
ledge might dispel? like t^e broken remains of a night 
vision. No one for instance ever thought of a shraddha, i 
after coming fully within the sound of Christian doctrine.! 

*Wecan scarcely avoid remarking also, how fully these' 
gifts are engrossed by the brahmuns. The shraddha pro- 
fesses to be altogether an act of benevolence and charity, 
a supply to the wants of the necessitous the solid benefit 
to mankind resulting from which, shall rescue the soul 
from the preta state, the Hindoo purgatory, and place 
it in heaven. Yet of these fifty thousand rupees, nearly 
three-fourths are expended on the brahmuns. Forty thou- 
sand of the poor and needy are professedly relieved, it is 
true; but it is in such a way as to add to their misery and 
increase their real poverty. Only realize the diseases 
and deaths which follow on a journey for four or five days 
of this nature in the rainy season, without the least shel- 
ter from the heavy dews of the night, or the descending 
torrent , except for a few hours in one night. The claims 
of relationship are acknowledged ; but it is only to bo 
mocked and eluded. The brahmans swallow up nearly 
three-fourths of this, intended as a general benefit. 
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l/ The injury done by these gifts indeed to the morals 
and industry of the poor throughout the country, is very 
serious. Many of these are common laborers, who aro 
taken oil' from their honest labor by the prospect of this 
eleemosynary aid. In the erection of Serampore Col- 
lege, it often happened, that the work was entirely stop- 
ped ; and on enquiry the answer was, that such a per- 
son’s shraddha was to take place to-morrow, at fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty miles distance, and that these were gone 
to get four annas. Often business was thus interrupted 
for days together ; and thus public loss was sustained, 
while each of these, in the price of their labor, lost 
nearly double the sum they went so far to receive. This 
Was not all, the fatigue of the journey in this burning 
clime, and the exposure without doors to the damps of 
the night, if not to torrents of rain, often originated, and 
still oftener aggravated, diseases which confined them 
from labor for weeks or months, and sometimes ended 
in death. It was indeed seldom that forty or fifty la- 
borers thus left their regular emplo} merit, without some 
disappearing and never returning to their labor again. 
Thus these funeral gifts, from whatever motive given, 
are a real loss to the poor, and an injury to public morals 
and happiness. The only persons who profit by them, 
aro the brahmuns. 

It is therefore matter of congratulation to every friend 
of India, that the diffusion of knowledge is gradually 
tending to undermine this delusive and injurious sys- 
tem. The evils of a temporal nature w hich it entails on the 
people at large, have been already pointed out ; but 
who can avoid commiserating the destruction of the 
soul through this delusion? The loss of one immortal 
mind involveafgrcater misery than all the temporal mi- 
sery sustained by every individual since the creation. A 
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point of time 'will turn up in the course of eternity 
which will have exceeded in duration, the age of every 
man who has lived since the creation if placed in con* 
tinuous succession ; bat who will say that a period 
will ever occur in which the misery of the depraved, 
immortal mind w ill terminate 1 When we reflect on 
this, and on the delusion with which tfus doctrine of 
shraddhas is fraught, it mast be consolatory to realize 
the idea that knowledge is gradually causing this delusi- 
on to disappear. Were the vast sums thus expended 

iu these l'uneral feasts turned into the right channel, what 
gigantic strides might be made in mental improvement! 
While we have been writing thi§ article, another shrad- 
dba has been performed in Serampore, which is said near- 
ly to have doubled this in point of expense. Hence from 
a Hundred and Twenty, to a Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Rupees, will have been thus expended in Seram- 
pore, in the small space of Fourteen Months! A sum 
almost equal to all that has been expended in the work 
of providing instruction for our Indian youth in thelast 
seven years, although these have exceeded any seven 
which preceded them. When the minds of these rich 
natives therefore, shall have received a right tern, and 
they shall prefer expending these sums on the instruc- 
tion of the living, to lavishing them thus uselessly on the 
dead, we may expect scenes to arise which have neve* 
yet been beheld in the regions of India. 

Yoi.. III. I 
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J^X*\ lU.-rQn Slavery as it now exists in India, and 
particularly in Bengal. 

IT is somewhat mortifying that while India contains 
nearly three-fourths of the subjects of the British Crown, 
it should be less known even by many of our legislators, 
than an island ofthe West Indies, whose free inhabitants 
form scarcely a ten thousandth part of those in India; or 
than a petty borough in Britain whose voters bear a less 
proportion to the inhabitants of India, than one bears to 
a million. Ihe mortification which our pride may receive, 
however, is of little consequence, did not the ignorance 
of India existing at home, deeply affect its interests. 
That an ignorance of any country which must become 
the subject of legislation, njuat be-in a hiuh degree in- 
jurious to its interests, will be evident from the slightest 
consideration . Where this prevails, the greatest up- 
rightness of mind, united with the most cordial good- 
will, can avail nothing. The most conscientious man 
can only act according to his knowledge. If he be mis- 
informed relative to the state of things in any country, 
«r have a wrong idea of existing circumstances there, 
even his love of righteousness will prevent his lavishing 
aid, where he has not the most distant idea that any is 
needed, and urge him to guard against aggravating evils, 
however unreal they may be, which he firmly believes to 
exist therein. 

This has been fully exemplified in the conduct of 
our British legislators respecting India, and the sen- 
timents by which it was supported in the late dis- 
cussion relative to the equal admission into Europe 
of the Sugars of India. That gentlemen of the most 
decided probity and the most enlarged benevolence, 
should oppose the removal of unequal duties on India 
sugars, on the ground that sugar in Bengal and Hindoo* 
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St'han is raised by slaves/ and that to encourage its im- 
portation into Europe, would be only to increase sla- 
very in India, though it might diminish it in the West 
Indies, can excite no kind of surprise. If they believed 
that this was the state of India, of which we cannot 
admit the least doubt, they acted with the highest pro- 
priety; for no addition to the wealth of India could 
compensate for the loss she would sustain by having 
West Indian Slavery transferred to her shores, and rivet- 
ed there for ever by a detestable love of gain. 

The fact however is, that the whole is a mistake of tho 
grossest k ; nd, arising wholly froth want of information. 
No gangs of slaves arc employed in the culture of the 
sugar-cane in Bengal, not c^n they ever be thus employed 
be the demand ever so great ; and hence the utmost free- 
dom of admission into Britain granted to the Sugars of 
India, would never add one to its train of slaves. But 
this information our legislators did not possess. In Indi- 
an annals slavery is mentioned ; and as a British ima- 
gination; whenever slavery and the sugar-cane are men- 
tioned as existing in the same country, invariably asso- 
ciates them with each other, it is matter of less sur- 
prise than of regret, that in the astonishing ignorance 
relative to India, which, with the exception of the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock who draw money thence, and 
the various missionary and other Societies, who, send 
money thither, is to be found among all ranks in Britain, 
our worthy senators should be unable to keep slaved 
and sugar apart from each other, when called upon to 
legislate respecting the affairs of India. 

The perusal of these debates on the question rela- 
tive to the equal admission of India Sugars however, a 
question with which We have not the lehst concern any 
fartlier thaa humanity itself is concerned 1 therein, has 
I 3 
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convinced ns m.ore than ever of the necessity of plain and 
correct information respecting the state of things in In- 
dia being imparted; and has tended much to reconcile us 
to the labor, -which, amidst so many other avocations 
and. so much affliction, our Quarterly Work exacts from 
ps. We plainly perceive that information relative to 
things perfectly well known in India, may not be useless 
even to tbe worthy and the good when it reaches Bri- 
tain, as it may enable them to realize their best ideas 
and wishes respecting India. , Limited as are our at- 
tempts therefore, while we are conscious that our aim 
is, to communicate information which, imperfect as it 
may be, may still be relied on to the extent it goes, wo 
have the satisfaction of learning from the increasing de- 
sire expressed for our humble work, that in this wo, do 
not labor altogether in vain. 

We confess too that when we had perused the speeches 
ofgentlemen.on the subject of Indian Slavery, for whose 
probity and public spirit we have so high an esteem, and 
perceived into what mistakes they had fallen, merely 
through want of common information on this subject, 
we could not resist the desire we felt of thoroughly ex- 
amining the subject of Indian Slavery as far as relates 
to JBengal, without delay. This therefore, tbe result of 
what Mile knowledge we have obtained on the subject 
in the course of so many years' residence in Bengal and 
of (he enquiries we have piore recently made of those 
on whose probity and acquaintance with the subject we 
can fully rely, we beg leave to submit to the public and 
respectfully to request a contradiction of any part of it, 
whcli any friend, from his own experience, may find to 
be .incorrect. 

We readily allow that the laws of Menu, recognise^ 
although, they do not command, slavery, particular 
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ly relative to the female sex. The probability is very 
strong that in India anciently, as well as in Western A- 
sia and various parts of Europe, the calamities of w.*r, 
together with private misfortunes of various kinds, reduc- 
ed a number of our fellow-creatures to a state of slavery. 
This is corroborated by Menu’s having given in his laws 
such a variety of precepts relative to the treatment of 
slaves. Respecting the degree in which slavery former- 
ly prevailed in India, we are able to say little. While 
i s existence is snbstantiated, little is found in Indian 
history relative to the degree in which it was encourag- 
ed. There is reason to believe however, that it was 
chjpfly of a domestic nature ; but we have no ground 
whatever to conclude that slaves were ever imported into 
Hindoost'han from any foreign country. 

A slight acquaintance with Mahometan customs too, 
will be sufficient to convince us, that in no country 
have they ever been hostile to domestic slavery. On 
the contrary, it appears to have existed among them 
even from the days of Mahomet himself, who in fact 
found the practice inherited by his own tribe from their 
ancestors. It is not to be supposed therefore, that 
when the Moslem standard was displayed in Hindoo- 
st’han, the Moosulmans would feel at all opposed to the 
degree of slavery they found, already in existence there ; 
but rather that they would continue and encourage tho 
practice in their own families. In this manner it is 
probable that a certain species of slavery, chiefly of the 
domestic kind, has existed almost from time imme- 
morial, particularly under the Moosulman dynas- 
ty ; as, prior to Britain's obtaining the sovereign power 
in India, there was neither prohibition nor check to the 
practice, beyond what arose from the habits of the peo- 
ple and the natural circumstances of the country. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add, however, that slavery 
is now entirely prohibited by the British government 
here, as really as in Britain itself. In consequence of this, 
whatever of' this nature exists at present, is conducted 
wholly innecret, like alt other acts of injustice, robbery, 
and iniquity. No gangs of slaves are ndw seen in the 
fields of Bengali if they were ever seen therein any for- 
mer period ; no slave is ever open'y exposed for sale, 
and still less is sueh sale ever advertised id the public 
papers. Those who sell them, seek the darkness, to con- 
cealth« irnefariousdeeds undem ath its covert, like other 
malefactors and evil doers. Nor is the act of selling a 
•lave move fully covered by darknesB, than the fact of 
holding persons in a sta e of slavery. No native dares 
openly avow here that he holds a fellow-creature in sla- 
very ; although from the concealment which, enveloping 
the economy and arrrafrgemcnt of native families, hides 
them so fully from European view, it may probably be 
file cabe to a certain extent, while forbidden by the Bri- 
tish laws, and held in such abhorrence by British func- 
tionaries of justice. The necessity for this concealment 
however, renders it utterly impossible that the fields 
tfllich produce the sugar-cane, should ever be cultivat- 
ed* in Hindbost'han by gangs of slaves. 

'©fthedtecMed abhorrence of slavery constantly main- 
tained by the British government, a strung instance oc- 
curs tU qwr recollection, which happened, we believe, 
about fburteen years ago. A ship laden with' slaves, 
stolen from* the isle of Madagascar or the eastern coast 
of- AJYica, was taken or driven by dtStfess into the* 
peffbf Calcutta. This, had slavery been tolerated, af- 
forded a fine opportunity of making a little money, to 
those who hadotoadnied possession dftlru ship and car* 
go, hr their gtatffylngthedisttfe possess slavbs ifl-- 
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ready shewn to be prevalent in so strong a degree among 
the Hindoos as well as tbe Moosulmans, had the British 
government, under any circumstances whatever, allow- 
ed the sale of slaves. This however was not permitted. 
These poor Africans were not allowed to be sold in any 
way. Notice was given that any person who would 
engage to employ them as servants for a limited time, 
was at liberty to come and receive freely as many as 
he could engage thus to initiate into useful life. Thus 
were these Africans gradually accustomed to labor for 
themselves as free laborers. We recollect having seen 
some of them thus employed in the streets of Calcutta 
years afterwards; and their fine, plump condition, and 
cheerful countenances, sufficiently testified the happi- 
ness they enjoyed in this land of freedom. 

Unwilling to withhold from the public any informa- 
tion on this subject however, which may enable them to 
judge of what nature the trade in slavery formerly was, 
and what it still is, as far as it exists ; we have obtain- 
ed from authentic sources, some particulars respect- 
ing slavery as it existed in this country half a century 
ago, and which as far as it can evade tbe public eye, 
may be found in certain rich native families, even to 
this day. Since for the reasons already mentioned 
however, nothing of this kind can be done publicly, we 
would hope that the following recital, though given in 
the present tense, is more matter of history than of pre- 
sent description. 

Viewing tbe case in this light, therefore, we proceed 
first to mention the cause* 0/ any being sold into t i mer y , 
as far as we Have been able to ascertain them. The 
first -of these is, the poverty and distress to which 
pupth who have large families, are sometimes- seduc- 
ed, particularly in time of famine, drought, or scarci- 
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ty. In these cases parents have been known to part 
with their children almost for a morsel of food ; aud to 
sell their own property in them to any persons who 
have thns relieved their necessities. In these circum- 
stances some benevolent persons have purchased such 
children with the view of educating them in a superi - 
or manner, and providing for them in future life ; but 
others of a totally different mind, have no doubt availed 
themselves of these opportunities to obtain slaves whom 
they might secretly hold in perpetual bondage ; since if 
they treated them well in point of food and clothing, as 
is almost invariably done towards Indian slaves, it 
would scarcely be known on what footing these were 
retained in the family, whether in a state of bondage, 
or as servants by voluntary choice living in the family 
for perhaps thirty, forty or fifty years. 

A second way by which children became slaves, (for 
of adult persons being thns sold into slavery the in- 
stances are exceedingly rare,) is, that of their being left 
destitute, without father or mother, to the care of 
some very distant relative or imagined friend, who, 
feeling no interest in the children’s welfare, and esteem- 
ing even the slightest attention to them a heavy bnrden, 
unfeelingly avail themselves of their defenceless state to 
gain a few rupees by selling them to persons who wish 
to train them up in bondage, and in some instanc es, in 
licentiousness and vice. A writing slgS^TtfUese 
pretended guardians specifying that they are before wit- 
nesses sold by them, so as to become the property of the 
purchasers, was formerly sufficient to retain them in sla- 
very ’till such writing was destroyed or cancelled; and 
in' genera^* such persons thus trained up in families, 
fee| little Inclination to avail themselves of the H a glMi 
laws against slavery, if they are aware of their existence 
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or even to leave the families in which they have so long 
been, were they permitted. This ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to freedom, operate so as to prevent this mode of 
bondage from being entirely abolished. 

But a third way of obtaining slaves is still more abo- 
minable. It is no other than that of stealing children and 
particularly girls, for the sake of selling them into sla- 
very. This is practised in different ways. It sometimes 
happens here that a female child is stolen for the sake of 
the silver ornaments with which she has been adorned r 
and as the monsters capable of perpetrating this deed, 
have been found capable also of murdering the unhappy 
victims of their cruel avarice, it will not be esteemed 
strange that they should in some cases carry them off 
to a distant part of the country, far too distant for tho 
unhappy parents (o obtain the least tidings of them, 
and gratify their covetousness farther by selling the per- 
son of the infant, after they have plundered her of her 
ornaments. 

In some cases we have reason to believe that female 
children, (who are chiefly sought as slaves) are stolen 
or decoyed from their parents in various parts of tho 
country, put on board some boat, and speedily brought 
down to Calcutta through the different rivers which com- 
municate with the capital of India. We recollect that 
about twelve years ago, w ord was brought us by one of 
our native Christian friends, that there was a small boat 
then on its way to Calcutta from Jessore, containing 
two female children from eight to ten years old, who 
had thus been decoyed from their parents in Jessore, 
and put on board this boat for Calcutta with the view 
of being secretly disposed of as slaves, to some Asia- 
tics of property in that city. As we bad nothing cer- 
tain which could enable ds to bring the matter to the 
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notice of the police, since we were not able to fix with 
certaifcty on the boat in which they were supposed to be, 
we felt quite unable to take any step on the occasion, 
although we had little doubt of the truth of the fact. 

Trtiere is also reason to believe that female children 
afro sotnefimes obtained from the mountain tribes to 
tbO east of Bengal. Of these we gave some account in 
the- Monthly Series of this Woik for 1819, in which it 
vtau mentioned, that as the female children of these 
tribes are much fairer in complexion than the natives of 
tlie countries south of them, many of them are stolen 
ih infancy, or obtained for a trifle from parents in dis- 
tifess, for the sake of being sold as* slaves in the Bur- 
man' dominions ; and that some of Jbem were occasion- 
ally brought to Calcutta for this purpose. It is too 
probable that this is actually the case; bat as every 
thing of this kind is done in secret,, the law waiting to 
take hold of all parties the moment any thing of this 
nature is brought to light, these transactions are in- 
volved in darkness almost as impenetrable as that 
Which covers those deeds of forgery occasionally dis- 
covered to exist. Hence it is difficult to ascertain the 
O^tent of transactions of this kind, and even if a partial 
degree of information could be obtained, no name could 
be mentioned, as the imputation of such a crime here 
might jnstly subject a person to prosecution for libel. 
To shew bow different the state Of slavery here is from 
that in fee West indies, no other proof is needed. When 
whs the selling of slaves in Jamaica involved in secresy 
equivalent to that nsed to cover the crime of forgery ? 
Who there esteems it a libel to be charged with s llmg 
or buying a slave t Are not these things there as pub- 
lic as the day? Are they not even advertised in the 
fefyUc papers like other mercantile transactions ? 
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Ijet as now examine the occasions whiqh give rise 
-to the purchased these slaves. These are chiefly two. 
When a native, in a large line of domestic, business, 
feels his need of help, he sometimes prefers purchasing 
.a slave, whom lie can train up according to his own ideas 
and render a trusty servant to the end of life, to merely 
hiring a person for that purpose. Even this however, 
points out the vast difference between Indian slavery 
and that practised in the West Indies. The grand aim 
of the Indian slave-holder is to secure to himself a trusty, 
diligent servant for many years by cultivating his aftcdi- 
ons; the latter constantly consumes his slaves by bard la- 
bor and cruel usage, and coolly calculates.ou this desiruc- 
. tion of human life, J.H a million imported intothe West 
. India islands within these thirty years past, accord- 
ing to the excellent. Mr. Wilberl'orce, who by this time 
ought to have become at least- Twelve Hundred. Thou- 
sand, little more than Three Hundred Thousand now re- 
gain. Can. any thing moro plainly speak the difference 
on, this point between the two countries? 

.While slavery is still thus secretly encouraged how- 
ever by certain of the inhabitants of Bengal, inveterate 
in the habits which have prevailed in their families for 
ao many, generations, it is evident that few or. none of 
these slaves are intended for field labor. - It would in- 
deed be easy. tQ shew, not only that they are not, but 
that no man in the present low price of free labor Cfin 
undertake to cultivate his fields by slaves, without the 
certain prospect of ruin to himself and Ids family. 

.The number of male slaves purchased and retained 
even under these circumstances is therefore exceedingly 
small.., When the labor of free men can be purchased in 
abundance for Thirty-six, or even Thirty-, Rupees the year, 
. aa Two- rupees; Eight annas monthly, form the highest 
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•wages obtained by thousands of laborers in Bengal and 
Hindoost’han, there can be little prospect of gain by 
exchanging this pittance for the support and cloth- 
ing of a slave. It is therefore no wonder that this ne- 
farious traffic is confined chiefly to the female sex, even 
by the Hindoos and Moosulmuns theinselves. Setting 
aside every baser view, domestic female servants ob- 
tain far higher wages than men servants, even in the 
bouses of Europeans. While a laborer can be obtain- 
ed with ease for Thirty-six Rupees annually, a female 
servant to attend a child, or wait upon its mother, the 
objects for which they are generally retained, will ob- 
tain Sixty, or Eighty, or even a Hundred rupees annu- 
ally beside her food. Thusj although a laborer will cost 
scarcely one-fourth of the wages of one in England, a 
female domestic servant will cost fully as much as a 
maid servant in England ; and to her, considering the 
low price of her clothing and her food, her salary is worth 
four times as much as the same sum would be to a 
maid servant in England. This alone will account for 
their being a greater demand for girls than for boys a- 
mong those who encourage this state of slavery. 

. The second and by far the most prevalent cause of 
this kind of slavery in India, is to be found in the de- 
sire of rich natives when they marry either their sons 
or their daughters, to present them with a slave as an 
attendant. These are in general girts, who have been 
secretly purchased in their childhood, and perhaps 
trained up in attendance on the son, or more commonly 
the daughter, to whom they are presented as a parental 
gift on the day of their nuptials. They generally spend 
their whole lives in the house of their young master or 
mistress, often more in the quality of a confidential friend 
than of a menial servant, in some degree resembling 
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the nurse given to Rebckah on her be in? married to 
Isaac, and whose fidelity and worth in all probability 
procured for her that mention of her death by the sa- 
cred penman, found in the book of Genesis.* It is pos- 
sible that there may exist other causes which still keep 
alive this vile traffic in female slaves, although in away 
seldom brought to light and therefore scarcely knoutn. 
But these, as we have no certain information which 
could lead us to identify any individual, we would ra- 
ther pass over in silence. 

These slaves are held in bondage by virtue of a pa- 
per signed by the seller in the presence of two or three 
witnesses, and given by him to the buyer, certifying 
that the person mentioned in the paper, generally a 
child, is the sole property of the buyer, and is to re- 
main thus, either till death, or till the buyer shall give 
up or destroy this paper and thus give the slave full 
manumission. These papers of sale were formerly es- 
teemed binding among the natives of this country, pos- 
sibly they have been thus regarded from time immemo- 
rial ; and such is the force of inveterate habit, that al- 
though they would invariably be esteemed null and 
void now, if not matter of crimination, the moment 
they were presented to an English judge, they are still 
esteemed valid not only by the persons who are thus held 
in bondage by virtue of these papers ; but by their na- 
tive neighbours, who in most cases would secretly as- 
sist in bringing back a poor slave girl to her professed 
owner, were any of them to attempt at any time to run 
away. It is said indeed that even the native officers 
of justice have occasionally assisted in enforcing such 
claims, and have actually compelled the enslaved person 

* ■' Hot Deborah , Kebekah't nurse died, end she wu buried beneath Bethel, 
aader an oak : asd lbe mate of it was called Alloa-bachuth,” Gen, iur. #» 
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to i, petnra back to bondage. At this no one will -won- 
der who reflects how often they are supposed, for the 
.sake of perhaps a small bribe, to connive at robbery, or 
even at murder itself. That a practice known to be so 
.decidedly regarded as criminal by their rulers and judges, 
•should yet be so fostered in secret, may well excite as- 
tonishment. Thus however in England gamblers hold 
■ all- their engagements sacred, and feel them enforc ed by 
■every eye within their own circle, although, were they 
brought into the courts of justice which abound on eve- 
ry side, they would be found a most flagrant breach of 
the laws of their country. 

A word -or two may not be improper relative to the 
mode in which these may possibly attain their free- 
dom. And hero it is some little consolation to learn, 
that in India there can be no hereditary slavery; and 
that tbo children of persons thus unhappily sold into 
slavery, of themselves go out free. It is only the per- 
son actually sold,. who is in bondage; over their chil- 
dren according to the opinion of the natives themselves, 
their owners havo no right whatever. They may go out 
dreewheneverthey chose, and if they remain in the houses 
of those who purchased their parents, itarises- wholly 
from choice on their own part, or from flagrant in- 
justice on the part of their pretended owners. Thus. the 
•worst feature in West Indian slavery is not found at all 
in that which has hitherto obtained in India. But jo 
return to the parents. 

Seme of these go on contentedly to their dying- day in 
this state, which fn India seldom involves the least want 
of any kind, and very little of personal suffering. They 
are accustomed to' the family in which they have spent 
their lives from early childhood, and in which they are 
often held in high esteem j and hence they feel n» desire 
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to remove, all the world beside being to them % kind of 
blank. Sometimes their purchaser, on a death-bed, 
from motives of affection, returns them the paper which 
certified their being sold to him, and thus frees them 
wholly from slavery of every kind ; as in this case no 
claim on them can he made by those who succeed to 
their master’s property. Ii$ other instances, the own- 
er of a slave becomes poor himself, and unable to 
support that large household of which his slave form- 
ed a part. Inthisca.se, instead of letting his slaves 
out to hire, and supporting himself from the surplus of 
their labor, as is said to be so often done in countries 
wherein slavery prevails, he tells them to go now nnd 
support themselves in any way they may be able. In- 
stances have indeed occurred when such persons have 
cultivated land in their own names, and in a few years 
have become far richer than their owners. Should this 
come to the knowledge of their former owners, however, 
they sometimes renew their claim; and a sum of money 
given their old master, generally obtains the paper-of 
sale from him, and frees the industrious slave from him 
and his heirs for ever. If this do not come to their 
knowledge, or if the owners should be too considerate 
to disturb them in their state of industry and prosperity, 
they of course g > on till death ends the claim, and thud 
leave their children both free and affluent. 

It is rather a singular feature in Indian slavery that 
among both Hindoos and Moosuhnans, there is general- 
ly much concern manifested to get their female slave* 
married. This is accomplished in several ways. When 
a female slave is greatly in favor, her owner has been 
known to procure her marriage by giving a sum of mo- 
ney with her to some free man in the manner of daughters 
in fisgfond. In other instances) if an owner should not 
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possess slaves of both sexes, as in the diminished state 
of the practice, is seldom the case, and a neighbouring 
householder, or one at no great distance, should possess 
a slave or two, a marriage is olten formed beween their 
slaves by their respective owners, each of them con- 
tinuing to live in the family as before, and being permit- 
ted to live together a few days occasionally every three 
or six months, as their owners find it most convenient 
for their own business. 

• A third Way of marrying their female slaves is con- 
fined almost wholly to Moosulm.in families ; and is so 
'singular that it may not be improper to describe it parti- 
cular^. It is a well known fact that among the Hin- 
doos there are certain b.ahniuns termed Koolin brab- 
muns, whose family is deemed particularly noble. In 
consequence of this, as an alliance with them is es- 
teemed a great honor, particularly to a slioodra iumily ; 
they assume to themselves the licence of marrying many 
wives, sometimes forty or fifty, or even a far greater 
number. At the moment of writing this there is said to 
be a koolin brabmun within five miles of Serampore, 
who is reported to have married Thirty-two daughters 
of respectable householders in this manner. He is now 
dangerously ill ; and it is said that four out of his twen- 
ty-three surviving wives, have declared their determina- 
tion to burn themselves alive with him should he die. 
The wives of these koolin brahmuns however, are sel- 
dom taken by them to their own homes. On the con- 
trary they remain at the houses of their parents, and 
are there visited, possibly once in the year, by their 
kooliu husband, who on that occasion generally takes 
.care to obtain a pretty handsome sum of money from 
the father, by threatening in case of refusal, to refrain 
, from visiting his house at all, which would reflect on 
such house no small dishonor. While a European would 
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view such on alliance for his daughter with contempt and 
indignation, they are esteemed so honorable by the na- 
tives that they are eagerly sought by respectable families 
among the Hindoos, and the honor of such an alliaaco 
is often purchased with a large sum of money. In fact 
some of these koolins live wholly by tins course, and 
this in the highest degree of indulgence. Their conduct, 
it is true, is disliked and loudly complained of by many in 
their own ca$te; still as all the children of these wives 
are deemed legitimate, and consequently are of the high- 
est order of bralimanic nobility, the practice is continu- 
ed and encouraged to a shameful degree. 

There are among the Moosulmans, certain persons 
termed Beeija-gooreqxhs , who get a living in nearly the 
same way. They avc free men themselves, but their 
course of life, renders them litt/e esteemed by others, 
as it so strongly resembles that of the koolin brahmans 
just described. It has been already observed, that the 
Moosnlm&n owners of female slaves are very desir- 
ous of having them married in some way or other; be- 
cause previously to this, should they become pregnant 
by any person -whatever, common fame invariably as- 
cribes the infamy to tbe owner. As in the present ex- 
piring state of Indian slavery, however, it is impossi- 
ble to find a sufficient number of men held as slaves to 
marry the female slaves thus held in bondage ; among 
the Moosnlm ans„wbo without scruple marry more than 
one wife, the following course is adopted. The owner 
of a female slave often agrees with one of these Beeja- 
goorecahs to marry her on condition of receiving a cer- 
tain sum of money. This tbe Beeya-gooreeah does; 
and after a few days, leaves her without returning to the 
house again perhaps for several years. This line of 
cppduct they pursue 'till some of them are said to hare 

Vol. III. K 
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ttarfied in this manner more than a hundred of these fe- 
male slaves in different parts of the country, and there- 
by to have amassed a vast sum of money. 

These wives, although they are slave girls, produce to 
their husband a most ample revenue from year to year. 
They are scattered through many villages and occupy a 
wide space of country ; and thence the number thus mar- 
ried by any one of these Beeya-gooreeabs, and the reve- 
nue he derives from them, are known to few beside him- 
self. After having remained away from thp house where 
one Of these serves as a slave, possibly for years, he per- 
raps chuses to call again with the view of extorting 
•money from the owner, as he is pretty certain of mak- 
ing it a profitable visit. By the owner he is enter- 
tained with evcTy manifestation of kindness, fed in the 
most sumptuous manner, and has every thing given him 
which he may ehuse to request. For this there exists 
an obvious feason ; the female slave whom he married 
years ago, has by this time possibly a family of two or 
three children, who, as she is his wife, of course be- 
long to him. If therefore the owner refnse him any re- 
quest, extravagant as it may he, and suffer him to depart 
dissatisfied, he immediately betakes himself to the cir- 
cle of Moosulmans to be found in that village ; informs 
them that he has left his wife for such a number of years, 
and that she has now such a number of children. She 
must therefore haW'been guilty of adultery with some 
'one, with whom he of course knows not ; bat she was 
left under the guardianship of her owner, and therefore, 
be the matter as it may, be mnst have acted unworthily 
towardshim in suffering his wf fe to be thus seduced in his 
absence. Tbis will immediately embroil him with the 
most respectable of his neighbours, and the least of the 
evib» that follow to the owner, will be, that they will 
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compel- him to satisfy the husband of his slave for the 
injury done him, at whatever price he may chase to de- 
mand. The owner fully aware that the Beeya-gooreeaU 
thus possesses the power of injuria? him, seldom per-* 
mits him to depart without satisfying his largest de- 
sires; and hence to the best cheer while he remains, he 
adds such a sum of money as causes him to depart in 
peace. If he thus depart, every thing is safe ! Should the 
neighbours notice to him his wife’s infidelity in his ab- 
sence, he laments her evil conduct, but feels assured 
that no blame whatever can be thrown upon her owner; 
he is convinced that he has acted in the most honoratffo 
manner, and that the whole is to be ascribed to her own 
Yil& disposition. In this manner these men exact from 
time to time sums of money from the owners of their 
slave wives to an exteut that enables them continually 
to riot in affluence. 

The Beeya-gooreeahs however, are not respected even 
by their Moosiilman neighbours. They arenot themselves 
slaves, it is true ; but they stand little higher in public 
estimation. Their company is shunned by the respect- 
able part of tbeir own neighbours and friends, and they 
are constrained to stand alone. Such then are the re- 
mains of Hindoo and Moosulman slavery, which, elud- 
ing the public eye, still continue to be practised proba- 
bly in other parts of Iudia as well as in Bengal. It,is 
however confined almost wholly to the cities and princi- 
pal towns, in which the rich both among the Hindoos 
and Moosulman* reside; and thus exists there, merely 
because it is hidden from the light, and the unhappy 
victims of this species of oppression, are not aware that 
their, rulers hold slavery in the most decided abhor- 
rence, and constantly stand ready to free every sla'O 
jyttyD will only venture to bring the case before them, it 
11 
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[S' also evident, that it is in its own nature a practice 
Which must die. In a country where the laws prohibit 
and the rulers abhor slavery, it is almost impossible 
that it should continue for any length of time, or that 
it "should be carried to any extent while it does continue ; 
as the secresy which is essential to its existence, must 
necessarily prevent its openly spreading. 

Our senators at home therefore, may be quite at rest 
relative to any increase of slavery for the sake of cul- 
tivating sugar. Under the British government the thing 
itself is totally impracticable ; but it will still more fully 
satisfy them perhaps, if we shew them that, in the pre- 
sent circutn stances of India, it is absolutely impossible , 
and that the attempt, if persisted in; would involve a 
man in complete ruin. The cause of this is, tlte cheap- 
ness of free labor. The wages of laborers near 
the metropolis itself are only Three Rupees monthly 
or 'Thirty-tfix Rupees for a whole year ; at a hundred 
miles* distance from the metropolis, the wages of 
la laborer seldom exceed Two Rupees Eight Annas 
monthly, Or Thirty Rupees for the year ; and in Hindoo- 
sfhan the price of a field laborer is still less, varying 
from two rupees to two rupees four annas monthly. 
Let us however take the medium of their wages at the 
highest, and deem it Thirty Rupees annually. If this then 
bd the price of a free laborer for a whole year, what would 
fhe Tabor 'of a slafte be worth ,? Certainly not more than 
that of a free man. Experience has universally proved, 
that thd labor Of a slave is seldom equal to two-thirdsof 
thfe labor of ft free man. Let us reckon it at two- thirds 
however, or twenty Rupees annually. This then forms 
‘the fund Out Of ’Which the Slave-holder, after feeding and 
clbthing Ms slave, is to repay himself the price of his 
purchase money, and lay aside trach a profit at to est- 
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rich hitnself. Now the fact is, that if. the slave were ne- 
ver to eat or drink or to receive the least article of cloth- 
ing, his owner would still be ruined. Slaves must be 
purchased, although free laborers can be had without the 
least outlay of capital; and the labor of the slave would 
not be sufficient to repay even the interest of the purchase 
money. At what shall we fix this? Wo need not fix 
it at the price of a prime slave in the West Indies, nor 
even at five hundred dollars, although as slaves would 
now be in great demand, and the whole transaction of 
kidnapping and selling must bo done in secret, the' 
price would soon be enhanced. Let us however, flit 
the sum at only two hundred dollars, or four hundred 
rupees for each prime slave. What then would fie 
the annual interest of this sum ? Here it must be uo- 
. derstood, that the interest of capital employed in agri- 
culture in the country is never so low as six per ccn$, 

• and seldom as low as ten. We had an opportunity of 
shewing in our last Number that it is often as high as 
Thirty-six, and in the country it is scarcely ever below 
Twelve. But let us fix it at ten per cent, a rate at 

- which no farmer ever yet borrowed money of a Maha- 
juu, or money-lender, of whom however he must bor- 
. row it* Unless he possess it of his own ; and if he does, 

• be can commence a Mabajnn and obtain high interest 
. for it himself. Tho interest of four hundred rupees 

however, at ten per cent, will be Fqrty rupees annual- 
ly. Unless the Hindoo slave therefore achieve, what 
slave never yet achieved, and regularly perform more 
work for bis owner than aay free laborer be could hire ; 
the interest of bis purchase money will - completely 
ruin bis master, though the slave himself should go per- 
fectly naked, and feed himself with the air of heaven, 
fiat perhaps some may ask; ja it act possible to 
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wring more labor out of a Hindoo slave, than can be 
obtained from a Hindoo free laborer? To this we 
reply, that the attempt may be made ; but it will be fa- 
tal to the owner’s property. He may seta slave driver 
with a cart whip over a certain number, after the man- 
ner of the humane slave-holders in the .West Indies ; 
but if he do this, it will only sink him the sooner 
into ruin. In the first instance the wages of this slave 
driver must be thrown on the labor of the slaves, and 
this with little effect. The slave driver himself will pro- 
bably be a native, and be himself nearly as much af- 
fected by the sun, as his slave neighbour. Hence if he be 
like all other natives, he will lie down and so to sleep \\ ith 
them. But if he should he, not p. native but a Europe- 
an, to say nothing of the expense of his board and cloth- 
ing, which will outweigh the labor of fifty slaves, the sun 
will very soon put an end to his life. He will not keep the 
■laves closely to labor through the whole of many sum- 
mer days, without falling a sacrifice to the intense heat 
of the climate. Even the labor of constantly driving 
them, to say nothing of that of flogging, would soon put 
an end to his mortal existence. From this quarter there- 
fore, there is nothing to bo expected. 

But the fact is, that such slave-driving is in India, 
quite foreign to the country, and in its nature absolute- 
ly impossible. Let the flesh be torn from the bone in a 
few instances; lelfcthe back be cut in stripes by the cart 
whip in India, as it is in the West Indies, and the whole 
country will rise en masse on such a wretch. It is total- 
ly abhorrent to the feelings of the people. If a Hindoo 
lose a drop of blood by a blow from a master, he will 
sometime raise the whole village and persuade them he 
to nearly killed. Such scenes as these then, would har- 
row up the feelings of a whole district ;—hum 1 if i* need- 
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less to add, that this would quickly reach the ears of 
the European judge, and bring to light the fact that a 
man was holding slaves, which would instantly lead at 
least to the imprisonment of the owner, and probably 
the confiscation of all his slave property. 

Such a system however, would lead to utter ruin, 
were none of these things to happen. A Hindoo, if he 
be cruelly used, has a sad trick of dying, which would 
completely ruin his owner. Such is their bodily weak- 
ness and their want of mental energy, that a blow giv- 
en to a native which would scarcely affect a European, 
has been known to put an end to his life. Oftentimes 
the heat of the sun alone in a long and sultry day, has 
been known to be fatal to those who have labored in the 
fi&ld without any shelter, when they have been obliged 
to exert themselves even in a slight degree, and in some 
cases when they have been exposed to the sun for & 
long time, with little or no exertion. It must be re- 
membered however, that each of these carries about in 
his own person Four Hundred Rupees of his owner's 
capital. Ect these then experience a little of that 
dreadful cruelty exercised towards the slaves in the 
West Indies; yea, let them be merely over-driven in 
.their labor, in a burning summer's day, and not a few 
of them will at once drop and die ; and the unfeeling 
slave-owner, instead of wringing half an anna's worth 
more of labor out of a slave in a day ihan he could oat 
of a free laborer, may find at night, possibly a thou- 
sand rupees of his property sunk for ever, in the death 
of two or three of his feeble slaves, through his slave 
driver's pressing them a little too hard in their labor. 
We do not mention here that the report of these mur- 
ders, which would instantly fill the whole country, would 
possibly bring* the'owtier to the gallows, and the inhu- 
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Min 'trade itself to complete extinction. If fear Eu- 
ropean soldiers have been sent down nearly a thousand 
miles and hung in the streets of Calcutta for the mur- 
der of one native in the field, surely these murders could 
tiot long exist without bringing down on their owner’s 
heads the weighty arm of British justice in India, littl ? 
as slave murder is regarded in the West Indies. Shjn'.d 
the question ever be agitated again, therefore, our legis- 
lators may dismiss all tear of East India Sugar ever be- 
ing raised by Indian slaves. The thing itself is in its 
own nature impossible. 

But while it is quite impossible that field labor 
should be performed in India by slaves without bring- 
ing on their owners absolute ruin ; it seems desirable 
that even the remains of Indian slavery, existing as it 
does chiefly in the houses of the rich and great, should 
be watched against, till extirpated. While we have 
been writing this article, we have with regret learned 
from the public papers, that a hundred and fifty Afri- 
can eunuch slaves have been brought to Calcutta by 
Arab ships ; and that they expect to take back female 
, Indian slaves in return. These, it is true, are obvious- 
ly not intended for field labor ; but it is quite possible 
that they may be purchased for the families of the rich 
among the natives. And if female Indian children can 
be stolen in sufficient number, as we have already 
described, it is possible that they may be made the 
object of this vile traffic by these Mahometan mer- 
chants. When however slavery is so abhorred by our 
European rulers, if seems a pity that India shoold be 
.thus made the *<$■& of a traffic so abominable, by 
Moosulroan .merchants. We ate' well aware that 
#»ery thing of this nature jf done in .secret, like other 
crimes against the laws:ntdl it is certain that a deter- 
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mined and steady vigilance, may do much towards les- 
sening, and indeed towards ultimately extinguishing a 
traffic so much abhorred by every benevolent mind. 


Art. IV. — Review of Rammohnn Roy's “Final Appeal 
to the Christian Public in defence of the Precepts qf 
Jesus," pp. vii. and 371). Calcutta, 1823. 

W E ba\ e now before our author's Final A ppcal to 
the Christian Public against the Atonement and the 
Deity of Him whom the blessed in heaven constantly 
adore as haring “redeemed them by his blood out of 
every nation, and people, and kindred, and tongue.” In 
this appeal, ourauther, as if understanding the nature of 
Jesus better than those olio now see his face in the realms 
of light, anew denies that he ought to be adored, or that 
he has redeemed any by his blood; and makes his fi- 
nal Appeal to the public in behalf of the Preceptsof Jesus 
against his Atonement, insisting, that the grand end of his 
cominginto the world, was, not to redeem men by dyingfor 
their sins, but (like Mahomet) to give them precepts, by 
obedience to which added to repentance, they may save 
themselves. The blessed in heavAi and he therefore, are 
perfectly at issue on the subject; and, appalling as is the 
thought, it is a melancholy fact, that the Indian public 
are now called upon to say whether they do not believe 
that they who “see the Redeemer as he is,” have acted 
wrong all these centuries in adoring “ the Lamb that was 
slain," and that they ought immediately to changeable 
subject of their sougs of praise. 

Before we examine our author's arguments against the 
Atonement and Deity of the Redeemer, courtesy to 
him requires that we should take some notice of his Ia* 
Toi_ nc L 
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troductory Remarks. We therefore begin -with bis Pre- 
face, from which wc learn, that he has at length taken a 
dislike to large publications in this controversy. On 
this subject few are more capable of judging. He has 
-answered a reply of thirty-two pages by one of a hundred 
and seventy-three; and in the picscnt instance one of 
a hundred and twenty-eight, by a volume! of three 
hundred and seventy-nine, beside a preface ol‘ seven. 
No one therefore has a better right to complain of large 
publications on this subject than himself, as he has 
created the evil of which he complains. Nor is he un- 
wise in expressing this dislike precisely at this period. 
While he insists that our R“ ply contains as many words 
as his, he cannot deny ihatliis present Appeal ontains 
more than duuble that quantity. Should this Appeal 
then be answered, not al ter his example by one of dou- 
ble its quantity, but merely by one of equal size, and 
should he continue as he has begun, doubling in each 
reply his quautity of letter press, his next must consist 
of nearly eight hundred pages. With whatever grace 
therefore, this complaint may come from him who has 
created thj evil, no one can doubtof the wisdom of its be- 
ing made at the presen^time. 

To some however it may appear doubtful whether his 
new method will be found more favorable to the attain- 
ment of his object. We ought to suppose that in this 
work of nearly four hundred pages, our author has 
added nothing beyond what he deemed necessary to the 
sup port of his cause. But were this quantity divided into 
" monthly portions of a dozen or sixteen pages,” the whole 
could not come before his readers in less than two years; 
and perhaps those who have little “leisure or persever- 
ance,*’ may find it quite as difficult to keep their minds on 
the stretch respecting this subject for the space of two 
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years, that they may connect the first portion of arma- 
ment with the last, as to read through a volume of four 
hundred pages in two months. And wiihout thus con- 
necting the whole in their minds, their judgment when 
foimed, can lie of little value. 

Our author urges however, that our Reply to his last 
Appeal, is really as long as that w ork, although it is 
nearly fiitj pages less. Granting this, our author should 
remember that it was a reply, and that in his replies to 
us h< has always more than doubled our quantity. Our 
readers how ever need not fear that we are about to dou- 
ble his quantity of letter press in replying to this Ap- 
peal. We do not think that the Atonement and the 
Deity of our Lord Jqsus require any such labor to de- 
monstrate their truth, and we hope that we shall not 
gi\e thrm in reply three or even two hundred of our 
pages. In this Number indeed, we do not intend totrou- 
ble them with one hundred, as we shall now merely con- 
sider our author’s allegations against the Atonement of 
Christ, reserving those which he lias brought against 
his Dtily for our next. But before we enter on these, 
we must notice some of his preliminary remarks, lest 
he should accuse us of neglect. • 

Our author begins with begging permission to notice 
“ a few unjust insinuations in some parts of our essay.” 
Asanyonewho may support truth itself by incontrover- 
tible arguments, may be said to insinuate or imply that 
his opponent has b<:en supporting error, which unless 
he be convinced of his error, bis opponent will be sure 
to deem unjust , it is' scarcely possible wholly to avoid 
charges of this nature ifan opponent chuse to make them ; 
since the more convincing the arguments against his 
opinions are, the stronger will be the insinuation that 
he has been hitherto in the wrong. We fear therefore 
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that we must in some measure plead guilty, for we did 
intend, not only to imply, but to prove that we thought 
him in the wrong. But of any other unjust insinuation we 
are certainly guiltless as far as relates to intention. So 
firmly are we convinced of the Atonement and Deity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that it would grieve us to employ 
not only the least unjust insinuation in their defence; but 
even a weak argument, assured as we are, that if nine- 
tenths of thoso capable of being employed, were wholly 
dropped, so many would remain to establish these doc- 
trines, that even the gates of hell could not prevail against 

them. Wc would advise however, that on subjects so 

important as this, the public should never have their at- 
tention turned from the real state of tho argument by 
complaints of “ unjust insinuations.” This is an exhaust- 
less subject of complaint ; and the cause of it generally 
lies deep. If a man be successful in defending his cause, 
all such insinuations fall to the ground : and if he be not, 
he is seldom pleased ; and hence he may easily find in- 
sinuations against him in one shape or other in almost 
every argument, though nothing may have been farther 
from his opponent's intention. 

Among these imagined insinuations of ours, we find 
one to be, that we have charged our author with "the 
arrogance” of taking upon himself “ to teach doctrines 
directly opposed to those held by the mass of real 
Christians in every age.” Here we must inform our 
readers that “ arrogance” is not our phrase; and that 
wc have used no such word respecting him : all we can 
justly claim of this, is, “his teaching doctrines directly 
opposed to those held by the mass of real Christians in 
every age.” Since this however is a tact which our author 
does not attempt to deny, we wonder at his being angry 
Hint it has been said. As he really does it* we duLjpt 
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expect that he would have been ashamed or displeased 
at its bein'? affirmed of him; hence we had no idea that 
this would be accounted “ an insinuation,” and still less 
an unjust one. We now begin to fear that we have fill- 
ed out whole reply with insinuations ; for there is not an 
argument brought which does not at least imply, that 
we believe him wrong from beginning to end. 

But we arc ready to suspect that the “insinuation” 
must lie in the word “ teach,” for he says p. 5. “In re- 
viewing the first appeal the Rev. Editor fully introduc- 
ed the doctrines of the Godhead of Jesus and tho Holy 
Ghost, and of the Atonement, as the only foundation of 
Christianity, whereby he compelled me, as a professed 
believer of one God, to deny for the first time publicly 
those doctrines; and now he takes occasion to accuse 
me of presumption in teaching doctrines which he has 
compelled me to avow.” We hence imagine that our 
author must have been put out of temper by some mis- 
take respecting the word “teaching.” In using this 
word however we did not mean, that he went out on 
the high road like a missionary, and taught such as he 
met, or sat down under a tree with them ; although had 
he done so, wc should not have greatly blamed him; 
for when a man has found the way to heaven, we thank 
he ought to teach it to others as far as he has opportuni- 
ty, Nor, on the other hand, did we suppose that he con- 
cealed his ideas when in conversation with his friends, 
hut that he disseminated them w benever he found oc- 
casion, which we considered as warranting the appli- 
cation of the term, not to say that he had uow publish- 
ed them to the world, which rendered the term still 
more proper. And if wc have “compelled him to 
avow’* what he before believed, we cannot see that wo 
have been jjuilty of any great crime; lor we think, it 
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quite as well for a man to avow even bis disbelief of the 
Atonement and the Deity of the Saviour, as for him to 
hold it secretly without a\owal. We however feel it 
an unspeakable consolation, that if we have compelled 
him to avow this disbelief, we did not create it in him: 
had we, we should never have forgiven ourselves this 
side of the grave. 

Our author after thus complaining that we compel!* 
ed him to avow these doctrines, with a strange incon- 
sistency, exprt sses his astonishment that before this his 
avowal, wc only feared that he held them. We did in- 
deed greatly fear that he disbelieved the Atonement and 
the Deity of Christ, when he published “ the Precepts 
of Jesus;” but as wc were not certain that he had open- 
ly avowed such disbelief, we felt unwilling to < barge 
him with it, lest wc should do him injustice, mrcli as ue 
feared the real state of his mind. Surely in ilrs there 
can be little which ought to displease him. 

Another of these insinuations is, that “ van'ty has 
led him to presume that freedom from the powerful ef- 
fects of early religious impressions has enab’ed him to 
discover the truths of Scripture in its most important 
doctrines more fully in three or four years than others 
have done by the most unremitting study in thirty or for- 
ty.” Here too we must remind our readers that “va- 
nity" is our author’s addition; and that we have not even 
mentioned the word as applicable to him. It is created 
by his own displeasure at our mentioning his own words 
relative to “early religious impressions,” together with, 
wliat must be a fact if it be really the truth which ha 
has discovered, and which therefore ought to excite in 
his mind no kind of anger. 

As to bis being “pretty sure , that no one possessed 
Of merely common sense will fail to find oat the «nr 
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scriptnrality of the doctrine of the Trinity/' after stu- 
dying the Scriptures in the way he mentions, he should 
recollect that his being “ pretty sure” of this, is no kind 
of argument. We might be “ pretty sure” of the con- 
trary, uni this wou'd be none; but it would b? just as 
good as h : s. Uotli, unless intended to prejudge the 
case, would be wasting paper and the reader’s time, 
and would tend only t > awaken the suspicion that the 
cause which resorted to such modes of support, was 
really driven to straits. Of precisely the same nature 
is his assertion relative to “ a few independent and di- 
ligent natives studi ing utten lively bath the Old and New 
Testament in their original languages, and then offering 
their sentiments as t® the dpetriue of the Trinity being 
scriptural or a mere human invention.” 

Our Author has his anger again kindled by what he 
terms our “ holding up to ridicule" his suggestions re- 
lative to studying the Scriptures unbiassed by early 
religious impressions, because we observed that, “could 
it be relied on indeed, his compendious method would 
deserve notice with a view to Christian education, as 
then the most certain way of enabling any one to dis- 
cover in a superior manner the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, would he, to leave him to the age of thirty 
or forty without any religions impression.” Here too wo 
must beg our reader to recollect that “ridicule,” is wholly 
our author’s term, as well as the “ vanity” and " arro- 
gance” with which we are said to have charged him be- 
fore, If he wishes to persevere in the search after truth 
however, we would advise him to guard against these 
ebullitions of irritation. The only question here is, 
whether this be a legitimate inference from his reprobat- 
ing so strongly the effect of early religious impressions 
in* Massing the mind} and if it be, which, he does not at- 
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tempt to deny, to be offended at the imagined ridicule it 
brings in its train, to some of his readers may possibly 
appear somewhat bordering on the ridiculous. 

Our author’s classing the doctrine of “ the Trinity in 
Unity” with a Hindoo’s believing that his idol is endued 
with animation, or with the polytheism of the Hindoos 
“brought up with the notion of the godhead of the sun, 
of fire and of water,” or “the poly tlieistical faith of the 
Greeks” who believed in Mars, and Venus, and Juno, 
and Jupiter, we presume lie does not adduce as a>gu- 
ment. If he does, we think he himself can scarcely be 
ignorant, that in doing it he is wretchedly begging the 
question in debate. Before he had ventured on such 
classification, indeed, wc. think he should have shewn 
tliat the Hindoos profess to prove “ the godhead of the 
sun, of fire, and of water,” from inspired writings as fully 
authenticated, as much tending to abase all human 
pride, and as evidently intended to promote real holiness, 
as the Sacred Scriptures; and that the Greeks had in- 
spired writings equally authentic, and equally holy in 
.their effects, on which they founded the godhead of Ju- 
piter, and Mars, and Juno, and Venus. Till he has done 
this, he may, by acting thus, lead the young and unwary 
to class the Sacred Writings with the cunningly devis- 
ed fables of the Hindoos ; lie may indeed lead those 
“altogether indifferent to religion," and “ those who are 
r&thcr unfavourable to the doctrines of Christianity as 
generally promulgated, ' to whom he appeals in this 
work, to such a disregard of the Sacred Writings as may 
end in their eternal ruin. But as for those acquainted 
with the subject, while each miserable begging of the 
.question may convince them of the state to which his 
cause is reduced, it w ill only move them to pity the man 
who, if the Holy Scriptures will not establish his own 
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dogmas, can be well content that they be classed with 
the Hindoo and Greek legends of idolatry. 

Our own acquaintance with the Hindoos convince us 
however, that it is not their belief of “ their idols being 
endued with animation,” which keeps up idolatry among 
them, but their love of that iniquity which this system 
fosters. Let them once love " righteousness and true 
holiness,” and no prejudices of education will detain 
them in idolatry. Nor is it any wonder that the “sub- 
lime works among the Greeks,” and** the Vedant among 
the Hindoos,” have totally t ailed in suppressing idola- 
try, when, amidst all their sublimity, they so completely 
foster human pride and the sins of the heart. In doing 
this, they leave a man just as much alienated in heart 
from a pure and holy God, Who “cannot look upon ini- 
quity” and, who “ will not give his gloiy to another,” as 
idolatry itself. It is therefore not strange that the Greek 
writings, sublime as they arc, never extinguished ido- 
latry in a single village. But the doctrines of the A- 
tonement and Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, have des- 
troyed the reign of idolatry and iniquity in every heart 
in which they have been cordially received. Has Satan 
now learned to cast out Satan ? If he has, where is the 
veracity of Him whose precepts are, “ the guide to hap- 
piness and peace ?” 

Our Author takes it for granted that all those who 
believe in the Atonement and Deity of Christ have blind- 
ly adopted the creed of their parents ; and insists that 
“the unbiassed judgment of a person who has searched 
the Scriptures only for a twelve-month with an anxious 
desire' to discover the truth they contain, ought as far 
as authority goes in such matters, to outweigh the opi- 
nions of any number who have either not thonght at all 
. lor themselves, or have studied after prejudice had laid 
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bold^of their minds.” He therefore thinks, he may per- 
haps be excused for the confidence with which he main- 
tainsbis own opinions against those of sogreat a majority 
who appeal to the same authority for theirs, inasmuch 
as he attributes their different views, not to any inferiori- 
ty of judgment compared with his own limited abilities, 
but to the powerful effects ofearly religious impressions. 

But in this docs not our author deceive himself? Had 
be no early religious prejudices ? Was he not brought up 
in the Hindoo system? Granting him therefore, that for 
-which he has not yet adduced a shadow of proof, that 
in rejecting the Atonement and the Deity of Christ he 
has found the truth; how came he to surmount those 
early religious impressions, and to find the truth? Will 
be say that it is through the Divine goodness manifest- 
ed to him? if he does, will lie add that lie alone and 
those who disbelieve like him, are the sole objects of 
this goodness, while those who believe the Atone- 
ment and Deity of Christ are abandoned by the Divine 
goodness, and thus declare himself and them the only 
favorites of heaven ? Or will he say that he did it by 
his own diligence and strength of mind, and that those 
.who believe in Christ's Atonement and Deity have not 
-equal diligence and mental strength, and thus declare 
that he and his companions “are the men, and wisdom 
shall die with them?” 

He would therefore do well to consider the obvious 
meaning of this language, which he uses so abundantly. 

. If his opponents were brought up from their infancy in 
the belief that “ the blood of Jesus Christ cleansetb from 
nil sin,” and that he is “ God over all blessed for ever 
more," was he not brought up in the belief of the Hin- 
doo system, which teaches that a man who has been guilty 
jpfa thousand, acta of wickedness, is still Gamble of do- 
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ing acts of merit which in themselves deserve a place in 
heaven? Should he say, *'I was diligent and examined 
things for myself,” will he venture to affirm that his op* 
ponents have not been equally diligent in examining 
things for themselves ? Should he adl further, ** My 
success proves my superior judgment or superior dili- 
gence. In rejecting the Atonement and Deity of Christ 
I have found the truth , while jny opponents in holding 
these doctrines have held fast error;” would not this be 
begging the question still in debate ? May not his op- 
ponents have possessed equal judgment, diligence, and 
impartiality, and have held fast the Atonement and 
Deity of Christ, because the more carefully and impar- 
tially they examined tlie scriptures, the stronger ap- 
peared the evidence for these doctrines ? This argument 
therefore, upon which he lays so much stress, when duly 
examined will be found lighter than a feather; and this 
superior freedom from religious prejudices which is 
to give a twelve-months' examination of the scriptures 
greater authority than many years’ examination by 
others, resolve itself into a mere bubble. All royal 
ways of arriving at the truth utterly fail : indeed they 
only serve to sink the side on which they are retained, 
by displaying the wonderful opinion its supporters 
have of themselves. After all the question itself is left 
to be decided precisely by the weight of solid argument 
adduced on either side. 

We confess indeed that we now have our doubts whe- 
ther our author may really have surmounted bis own ear- 
ly religious prejudices, and whether he be not underthe 
influence of them to this very day; and as on bis own 
principle this may throw light on his disbelief of the 
Atonement and the Deity of the Saviour of men, it may 
ant ha wholly foreign to the subject if we state our roa- 
st > 
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sons for these doubts; since if his early religious preju- 
dices were in direct opposition to the doctrine that sin 
is so " exceeding sinful’' as to need siich Atonement, 
unless he has surmounted them, we need not wonder 
that he has never been able to find the doctrine of the 
Atonement in the sacred scriptures, although others who 
know their real state as sinners by nature and practice, 
can perceive it shining throughout the whole scriptures. 
In page 89, he combats the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, on the ground that every manhowever wicked “has 
performed at least one single righteous act during the 
whole period of bis life, though he cannot be supposed 
to have escaped every sin in this tempting world;" and 
that lienee "every man must be Jhoth guilty of infinite 
sin and an agent of infinite virtue;” and therefore " if we 
suppose that this very person is to be punished to eter- 
nity for the infinite sin he has committed, there will be 
no opportunity of his enjoying an infinite reward for his 
good work. But according to the position he mast be ei- 
ther rewarded for his good or punished for his evil actions 
for eternity, while justice requires that he should expe- 
rience the consequences of both.” Here we have the 
soul and substance of the Hindoo system! " Justice re- 
quires" that the man who has been a certain time in hell 
for his crimes, if their number has preponderated, should 
then ascend to heaven to enjoy there the reward of his 
deeds of merit; — and it no less demands that the man who 
has enjoyed In heaven the reward of his deeds of righte- 
ousness, should these have preponderated, should after- 
wards descend to hell and suffer the just reward of his 
deeds of sin. , This, the very sonl and essence of Hin- 
dooism, is brought by our author against the doctrine of 
eternal happiness and eternal misery!! 

It should seem therefore that our author, so far front 
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surmounting his own "early religious impressions’* 
holds fast tiie essence of them to this very hour. The 
images of Hindooism be has discarded and its gods and 
goddesses, as have thousands of Hindoos beside him; but 
the essence, the soul, the substance of the system, he 
still retains, and with it encounters the doctrines adduced 
from scripture. Thus while he imagines' that, free from 
all religious prejudices, he has been searching the Sacred 
Scriptures to discover the simple truth, he has been en- 
deavoring to bend them to his preconceived system of 
refined, but real Hindooism ! As easily might he con- 
strain the east to meet the west, however, as cause 
the gospel of the meek and lowly Jesus to coalesce' with 
the Hindoo doctrine qf human merit. Nothing in nature 
can be more opposite than the spirit of the gospel and 
the spirit of Hindooism, whether manifested in its gross- 
est idolatry, or in the highest refinements of the Ve- 
danta. That gospel which is founded on the doctrine, 
that “every imagination of man’s heart is evil, is only 
evil continually"'— that among men, “ there is none that 
doeth good no not one,” — that “ he who offendeth in one 
point of the Divine law is guilty of all," — that be is 
cursed “who continueth not in alt things written in the 
book of the law to do them,” — that “the carnal mind is 
enmity against God and is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be,” — “ that no fountain can send 
forth both salt water and fresh" — and that “ an evil tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit," roust be death to the 
spirit of Hindooism, and to the pride of man in every 
false religion. 

Yet to this system does our Author attempt to unite 
the intercession of Christ ! And we are asked, “whe- 
ther it be not scriptural as well as reasonable that all 
men should be judged after death according to their good 
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and evil works, and then that through the intercession 
of one who stands as a mediator between God and man, 
those who have through Christ traly repented, shall be 
admitted to enjoy infinite beatitude, through the free 
bounty of the father of the uni verse to which they are not 
entitled by their own merit !” To all this it is sufficient 
to reply, that “without shedding of blood there is no 
remission — that “Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
Of many and that he maketh intercession for none but 
those who, renouncing all their own righteous deeds, yea 
their repentance, and counting them ** loss and dung,” 
trust in his blood for the forgiveness of sins ; and 
further, that those who obtain eternal life through his 
intercession, in heaven adore himrior having been slain 
and having redeemed them to God by his blood.” Thus 
the Hindoo system of human merit is excluded in eve- 
ry form, and ’till it be from the heart renounced, no 
one can have any part or lot in the intercession of 
Christ 

That while holding fast the Hindoo system, that an 
evil tree may bring forth good fruit, and that even a 
wicked man may perform deeds which justice must re- 
ward with heaven iu another state, although his evil deeds 
be also punished with hell, our author should not discern 
the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, and should be equal- 
ly blind to the Deity of Christ on which his atone- 
ment is founded, will excite little surprize in those who 
consider the fumbling nature of the gospel. It is not “ the 
whale who n&d a physician, but those who are sick.” Yea 
if he should discover the greatest enmity against both 
these doctrines, it woald excite no surprize. If they be 
, title, he is rained both for time and eternity, unless lie 
take refag* in the death of Christ. His repentance can- 
not atbhe fd£ even the least sin.: it is itsflf so matin* 
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qaate, so worthless, so defiled with sin, that were he 
guilty of no other sin than those which cleave to his re- 
pentances, unless he take refuge in the death of Christ, 
infinite justice nm9t condemn him to eternal death for 
there alone, or stand itself eternally dishonored. — How 
accommodating is the system termed Unitarianism ! It 
claims affinity with every false religion. That the Moo- 
salmans are complete Unitarians, has been often said; 
but we now see that the Hindoo system purged of its 
grossness, the moment it assimilates the Scriptures to 
its own doctrines, becomes Unitarianism in all its glory. 

With his mind thus full of the Hindoo doctrine of me- 
rit in the deeds of a man whose general course of life 
may be wicked, it is no wonder that our Author should 
stumble at the very threshold respecting the Precepts 
of Jesus. One would scarcely imagine indeed how 
any one not imbued with the doctrine of human merit, 
could think that Christ intended by his Precepts to 
set aside his “giving his life a ransom for many,” his 
“shedding his blood for the remission of sins.” Yet our 
Author still insists that men obtain eternal peace and 
happiness by their own obedience to the precepts 
preached by Christ, and not through his death and me- 
rits; and complains (p. 14) that when we advanced the 
position, that " the most excellent precepts, the most 
perfect law, can never lead to happiness and peace un- 
less by causingmen to take refuge in the doctrine of the 
cross, instead of endeavoring to demonstrate the in- 
sufficiency of the precepts to conduct men to happi- 
ness, we introduced a number of passages which wto 
thought well calculated to prove that the death of Christ 
was an atonement for the sins of mankind and the* 1 
“ regrets, that we should have adopted such an irregular 
mode of arguing in solemn religious discussion*" Real- 
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ly we were not aware that the Scriptures held out two 
ways to heaven. We thought that if Christ’s death and 
merits were the way, men’s own merits could not be so 
too ; and that there was no other name given under heaven 
whereby we must be saved. Wp thought that “if righte- 
ousness came by man’s obedience to the most perfect 
law, Christ is dead in vain nor did we think it possible 
that any man who had studied the scriptures, could 
think that ta prove Christ’s death to be the only atone- 
ment for sin, was an “ irregular way” of proving, that 
man’s repentance and obedience were none whatever. 

To please our author however, we will now adduce 
the reasons why the most perfect law can never lead 
men to happiness, but by causing them to take refuge 
in the doctrine of the cros^, or in Christ’s Atonementfor 
sin. One is founded on the apostle’s declaration made af- 
ter Christ had, according to our author, “ perfected the 
law,” " therefore by the deeds of the law shall no flesh bo 
justified in God’s sight, for by the law is the knowledge 
qf sin." The law can pronounce peace only on those who 
continue to keep it ,* and it must unavoidably' pronounce 
a curse on those who do not ; since its language is “Curs- 
ed is every one that continueth not in all things'* 
Now as no man continues observing the divine law, 
(which includes every precept of Jesus,) there is no man 
upon earth on whom it does not in the strictest justice 
pronounce a curse ; for the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, “there is no man that liveth and sinneth not” — 
“ there is none that doeth good, no not one,” is made the 
language of the New by St. Pant, Rom. iii. and isconfirm- 
ed by James, ch. iv. “ In many things we sin all,” and 
by John, “ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not ip ns.” Men’s knowledge 
ofthe nature^nd extent of the Divine law, therefore, can 
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only tell them that they hare violated its precepts, and 
that they are most righteously under it9 curse. Hence 
the divine law, even though it may have been pejfcctcd 
by Jesus himself, can never lead those to happiness and 
peace, who do not continue in keeping it, unless by en- 
abling them to discern how justly they are under its 
curse, and thus leading them to take refuge in the sacri- 
fice of Christ as the only atonement for sin. 

Setting Christ's atonement aside therefore, the holi- 
est man upon earth, would be, to the hour of his death, 
exposed to its curse even for his daily transgressions of 
the “ Precepts of Jesus;" and he has never u moment's 
true peace, but when, as a sinner righteously condemn- 
ed, he takes refuge jn thp atonement of Christ for sin. 
To a mind filled with the idea of a man’s having a right 
to heaven for a certain time even while hisevil actions de- 
serve the punishment of hell, these facts maybe a stum- 
bling block ;but to one who knows his own guilt, whether 
he have been brought up in the study of the scriptures, 
or in the darkest heathenism, they are as clear as the 
light. Thus the apostle preached “ Christ crucified," to 
the Jews who wished to establish their own righteous- 
ness, “a stumbling block,” and to the Greeks who felt no 
need of an atonement, “ foolishness but to thosewiio, 
like the apostle, knew that in them “dwelt no good thing," 
Christ as the atonement for sin was, “the wisdom of 
God and the power of God.” 

The rock on which our Author is continually splitting^ 
is, his not thoroughly examining his own ideas and 
tracing the consequences which inevitably follow from . 
his own assertions. Hence he is almost continually con- 
tradicting the spirit and tenor of the sacred writings, be 
sometimes dies in the face of its plainest declarations, 
—and melancholy as it may be, as we proceed we shall . 
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tie constrained to observe, that some of his assertions 
destroy the fundamental principles even of natural re- 
ligion. It is only the want of deeper acquaintance with 
the scriptures which makes him declare, (p. 16 .) that 
** Jesus’s dying actually as a sacrifice for the sins ofmen 
— has no relation to a proof or disproof of the sufficiency 
•of h!s precepts for salvation.” Surely a mind unoccupied 
with previous prejudices, would need no other proof of 
this than the apostolic declaration; “if righteousness 
caraeby”our obedience to “the law” yrhich includes all 
his precepts, “ Christ is dead in vain.” If Christ died 
as a sacrifice for sin, it was because onr transgressing 
his precepts, rendered them insufficient for our salvation. 
In themselves the precept^ of Christ are holy, and just, 
and good; bnt to bring salvation to any one, they must 
be constantly and perfectly observed ; and this, John, who 
wrote after they were delivered, testifies they are not by 
any man on earth ; “ if we say we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.” 

The same inattention to the scriptures appears in his 
asking because our Lord after pointing out the commands 
of the first and second table, love to God and our neigh- 
bour, added, there is none other commandment greater 
than these/Ts there another command absolutely enjoin- 
ing refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as to shew' that 
these commandments are insufficient for salvation, and 
comparatively insignificant ?” The commands in scrip- 
ture enjoining us to take Tefuge in Christ’s atonement, 
are too numerous to be all adduced ; and it is self-evident, 
that to those who fail in constantly keeping Christ’s pre- 
cepts, they must of course be “ insufficient for salvation 
and John has already told us, that he who says he does 
not, “ deceives himself and the truth is not in him.” But 
^insignificant” they are not. They shew the man who 
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duly weighs them, the greatness of his own transgres- 
sions and urge him to flee for refuge to the hope set 
before him in the atonement of Christ; they invite the 
humbled sinner thus to come to him, \\ hile by pointing 
out the extent and spirituality of the divine law, they 
serve to direct the believer in his future course, to hum- 
ble him under bis greatest attainments, and con st rain him 
to cleave to Christ’s atonement to the last moment of 
his life. 

Ilis asking whether Christ’s sayings in Matt, v — vii, do 
not afford “a stable foundation on which may be raised 
ttie indestructible edifice of eternal life," discovers no 
less inattention. To this we answer, that they do, but 
not through human merit ; for the very first of them is, 
“ blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs ia the kingdom 
of heaven.” He who thinks he has an atom of merit 
to plead before God, however, is not poor in spirit : he has 
something of his own to bring before God; while he who 
is poor in spirit, feels that he has nothing but guilt to 
plead, and flies to the cross of Christ for refuge. Another 
sa> ing destroys every hope arising from men’s obedience 
and merit, “Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one title shall in nowise pass from the law 
till all be fulfilled ;”and if so, surely its penalty, its curse* 
cannot pass away, till it be fulfilled in the death of the 
sinner or of his Surety “ who hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” Ano- 
ther saying, “ Agree with thine adversary quickly,” un- 
less our Lord wholly confined himself to human affairs 
when no such case was before him, gives no very ob- 
scure advice relative to our seeking that Almighty Sure- 
ty who can on our behalf answer the utmost demands 
of the divine law violated by us. And a fourth, cuts up 
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\>y the roots the whole of our author’s doctrine by de- 
claring; "neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.’* Until our author can erase from the Divine records 
therefore, the declaration, pronounced after the most so- 
lemn examination made by God himself, " Men arc all 
gone aside; they are all together become filthy, there is 
Done thatdoeth good, no not one,” his system of salva- 
tion by human merit, must lie prostrate in the dust. 

To the question, "Did not Jesus declare in his descrip- 
tion of the day of judgment that acts of charity and be- 
neficence toward fellow-creatures, will be accepted as 
the manifestation oflove towards God, and be the suffi- 
cient cause of eternal life ?” we answer, that they manifest 
the reality of that faith in Christ’s Atonement which 
€t worketh by love,” and without which no one will ever 
enter heaven. But it has been already shewn, that they 
cannot be the u sufficient cause of eternal life ;” for if 
examined as perfect obedience to a Divine law, the best 
Of these works would justly bring a curse on the soul 
through the sin mixed with them. Did the redeemed 
indeed esteem these the "sufficient cause of eternal 
life,” how could they adore Christ, as having washed 
them from their sins in his own blood } 

In telling the lawyer, '* this do, and thou shalt live,” 
Jesus told him no more thau the Divine law had told 
him before; as Paul witnesses, Rom. x. 5. "For Moses 
describeth the righteousness which is of the law. That 
the man who doeth these things skull live in them.’* But Je- 
jmis did uot say that he should live if he did not continue 
to do these things : and his examining whether he did 
them or not, might have convinced him that he did not, 
and have shewn him his need of a Redeemer. That 
.this man did them not, is evident from ita being tfcs> 
nailed voice of the Old and New Testament, that ** all 
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have sinned and become guilty before God.” Hence 
“ whatsoever the law saith,” even when perfected by Je- 
sus according to our author, “ it saith to them who 
are under the law,” as was this lawyer, "that every 
mouth may be stopped and all the world become guilty 
before God.” Unless Jesus therefore came to destroy 
the law, it inevitably follows, that his thus direct- 
ing the lawyer to it, was, that his mouth might be stop- 
ped, and that he might find himself to be guilty be- 
fore God. The same reasoning applies to every other 
case of this nature. Had our Lord told his disciples, 
that the man who does not continue in all things writ- 
ten in the law, shall not be cursed, and that "all men are 
not gone aside and tpgether become filthy,” he would 
have come to destroy both tfie law and tho prophets. 

Although to those who then had no idea that he was 
come to die at all, our Lord wisely forbore to point out 
the doctrine of his death as an atonement and the only 
way of salvation “ in the same explicit manner” as he 
pointed them to the law, as enjoining ** love to God and 
our neighbour,” yet after he had actually “ suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust,” and his death was public- 
ly known to all, he explicitly enjoined it on his apostles 
to build up his kingdom on this doctrine. Nor did he for- 
bear to give numerous intimations to his disciples as 
they were able to bearthem, which on duly weighing they 
themselves would find evidently leading them to the 
doctrine of the cross. Even his explicitly pointing 
men to the Divine law as enjoining perfect love.to God 
and oar neighbour, would lead as many to feel their 
:need of his atonement, as duly weighed their own state, 
since it would "stop their mouths and make them feel 
themselves guilty before God.” And so far is this from 
timing ** a mode of interpretation that would only suit our 
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convenience and render the Bible no longer a guide to 
mankind,” that this doctrine unavoidably follows from 
interpreting the scriptures justly by comparing one part 
with another and tracing their meaning to the bottom. 

"While our author admits that the sentence, “ If 
righteousness come by the Iuav, Christ is dead in vain,” 
includes the moral law as given by Moses, his com- 
ment frustrates the design of Christ’s coming into the 
world. “ Sf. Paul knowing the efficacy of the perfec- 
tion introduced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, 
declares, that had the system of the Mosaical law been 
sufficient to produce light among the Jews and Gentiles 
without being perfected by Jesus, this attempt made 
bv Christ to perfect it would have been superfluous, 
und his death which was tire consequence of his candid 
instructions, would have been to no purpose.” We beg 
here to ask. What “ perfection” did Jesus introduce in- 
to the moral law given by Moses ? Was not this law, 
the essence of which is, “thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself,” 
perfect of itself? What did Christ add thereto? Is there 
a single precept given by Jesus which is not compre- 
hended in love to God or to our neighbour? And as for 
the ceremonial law, that he came to abolish, a strange 
way of rendering it perfect. 

To fulfil the moral law is as different from perfecting 
it, as light from darkness; it is to yield obedience to it 
as being already perfect. To fulfil the ceremonial law, 
was, not to add to it, but to abolish it, as Paul declares 
Christ to have done. Further, if Christ had perfected 
the law, it must have continued the law still; this 
could not change its nature and render it no law ; and 
it is of this very law after Christ had introduced all 
this supposed perfection into it, that Paul speaks when 
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he says, "if righteousness come by the law, Christ is 
dead in vain.” Hence this axiom, which stands firm 
to all eternity, takes away the most distant hope c f 
our obtaining remission of sins by our repentance or 
any other act of obedience to thelaw,even if it had been 
thus perfected as our author affirms, and fixes it wholly 
on the death of Christ as the only sufficient cause of our 
salvation, declaring as it does, that to mention our righte- 
ousness as its sufficient cause, is, to “ frustrate the grace 
of God,” and say, that "Christ is dead in vain.” 

Further, is our author aware of the consequences of 
his thus asserting that the death of Christ " was in 
consequence of his candid instructions,” instead of 
being an atonement j’or sin ? Is he aware that it pleas- 
ed Jehovah to bruise hint? Will our author ven- 
ture to affirm that a holy God bruised turn in consb- 
qukncb of his candid instructions ? Did Jehovah say, 
"Awake, O sword, against the man that is my fellow,” 
because of his candid instructions? To say this, is to 
sap the foundation of all religion both natural and re- 
vealed, by holding forth the Divine . Being, with awful 
reverence be it spoken, as acting in the most iniquitous 
manner towards a being perfectly sinless and holy. 

The same inattention pervades our author's declarati- 
ons that " Repentance al one is the sure and only remedy 
for hnman failure,” and that it can procure us the bless- 
ings of pardon, without the atonement of Christ. Even 
a child in divinity would scarcely have blundered in this 
manner. It is indeed true that God never yet pardoned 
a sinner without repentance, and that every sacrifice 
brought him without real repentance, was an insult to 
him. ■ He never pardons the sinner who despises Him 
and forgiveness too ; bat does any one who is not 
bTfiftded by his ideas of human merit, ever dream Jthat 
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0. sinner deserves pardon and life through the merit of 
bis saying from the heart, “I deserve death?” This is in 
its own nature impossible. What is perfect and adequate 
repentance ? It is the love of God Tevived in the heart, 
so as to cause a man to abhor himself for having at all 
sinned against God. This then is obedience to the com- 
mand, “thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart. If perfect and complete then, it is neither more nor 
less than an act of righteousness commanded by thelaw. 
It is therefore wholly cut offby the axiom already quoted, 
“ If righteousness came by the law, Christ is dead in 
vain.” The accepting of repentance as righteousness, or 
as a “ sufficient cause of pardon,” would wholly frus- 
trate the grace of God and declare that “ Christ is dead 
in vain.” * 

The Apostle writing to the Galatians when they 
wished to substitute obedience as matter of righteous- 
ness, at once sets every thing of this nature aside on 
one general principle ; “whosoever of you are justified 
by the law, he is fallen from grace ," — “ Christ is be- 
come of none effect to you.” Whether it be therefore 
repentance, or love the only source of genuine obedi- 
ence, or any other act, he w ho brings it “ as the sufficient 
.cause of pardon,” at once renounces Christ. Nor does 
the apostle allow of the least mixture of works or obe- 
dience, as the sufficient cause of pardon ; His language 
is “ if it be of works, it is no more of gTace, otherwise 
g race is no more gTace. But they who are saved by 
Christ are saved by “ the grace of theLord Jesus Christ** 
Hence ha who seeks salvation on account of his repent- 
ance as its sufficient cause, may be a Hindoo, or he 
may be a Moosulman; but of Christ'as a Saviour he 
as yet knows nothing. 

This then would be the case even if the repentance our 
author holds up as the only means of procuring pardon. 
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wete perfect and adequate, if it noticed every sin, and were 
as deep as the sin is great. But is there any man on earth 
whose repentance is thus adequate to the heinousness 
ofhis sins against God ? Who can understand all his er- 
rors? or who does not again in some degree relapse into 
sin, .yea the very sin of which lie has professed to repent 1 
Then such d man does not yield full obedience to this 
law of repentance ; he does not u continue in*' what it 
justly requires; he is a transgressor even of this command* 
If he therefore feel as he ought, he will himself be asham- 
ed even of his repentance, and feel his mouth stopped 
and bimseff constrained to plead guilty before God. 
Heifce, abhorring himself for the sin which cleaves even 
to bis repentance, he shudders at the thought of bringing 
it before God as the only, or as anV ground on which ho 
deems himself deserving of pardon. Such an idea might 
enter the mind of a Hindoo, Who while he knows that 
his deeds render him wonby of hell, still thinks that 
there is something so meritorious in certain others ass 
justly tCf ch title him to heaven ; but it was never yet. 
acted upon by a real Christian. The death of Christ is 
the only atonement he dares to mention before God. 

Farther, repentance itself is the fruit of the Saviour’*’ 
grace , as well as forgiveness ; life gives “ repentance to 
Israel and tire forgiveness of sins :** and to make the re- 
ceiving of one gift from Cod the “ sufficient cause" of 
deserving another, is a pitch of arrogance quite unknown 
to the poor in spirit— aud theirs alone is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Grid never bestow'd forgiveness on the sinner without 
repentance, however. *¥he hardened sinner, who, never re- 
penting of sin, would of Course go on therein without com- 
punction thronghouf eternity, has no share in forgive- 
ness. Td- pardon him, would be to SU heaven itself 

Vol. IIL O 
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with contumacious iniquity and rebellion. Hence our 
liOrd came to call sinners to repentance as well as to 
receive pardon; and he declared to the Jews, “except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Hence too the 
sacrifices of the hardened s.nner were formerly “an 
abomination to the Lord.” They were a solemn mocke- 
ry, since the sinner pretended to bring a beast to atone 
for sin which he did not deem evil, and in which 
therefore, he really intended to persevere. Hence the 
sacrifices of God are declared to be, a broken heart, 
which God will not despise ; and hence Ezekiel ex- 
horted Israel to turn from their iniquities 'thoX they 
might not be their ruin, as they certainly would, if they 
persisted in them, notwithstanding all their mockery of 
sacrifices. Hence also Isaisth declares, “ though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be white as snow,” without the 
least hint however that the signer’s “ coming and rea- 
soning with God” took them away. Instead of this he 
declares ‘*1 Ie was wounded for our transgressions. He 
was bruised for our iniquities,” and “the Lord hath^dd 
'on Him. the iniquities of us ail a strange procedure uiis, 
if they could be taken away by our repentance. In .what 
manner could our author have read the scriptures to 
mistake in this palpable manner ? 

That to the declaration “that human justice inquires 
not about the repentance of the robber and murderer, 
but respecting his guilt,” our author should reply no- 
thing; but, tuming'fcom the subject, merely “ wish to 
know whether or not human justice suffers an innocent 
man to he killed to atone for the guilt of theft or mur- 
der committed by another,” is in reality giving up his 
cause relative to the efficacy of repentance. He offers 
■nothing m reply to the arguments against it ; for what 

.lie has added belongs to another subject. Even that 
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however we will by no means overlook when we come 
to examine his objections brought against the Atone- 
ment, merely adding here, that no case can occur 
among men which can be parallel to that between 
God and his offending creatures ; and that before wo 
can safely affirm that God cannot admit of an Atone- 
ment, an Almighty Snretv for sinners, it is incumbent 
■on ns “ to find out the Almighty to perfection/* 
Even human laws allow a man to become surety for 
the debts of another, which he never contracted him- 
self, and this is at least admitting the principle. To 
prevent our author’s complaining of neglect, we have 
thus examined his Introductory Observations ; and now 
proceed to his arguments against the Atonement of 
Him who once “ suffered Tor sins, the just for the un- 
just to bring us to God.” 

Previously to adducing evidence for the A tonementnnd 
the Deity of Christ, we observed, that as all Divine Re- 
velation originates in the spirit of God, one passage 
cjrarly proving either of these doctrines, is quite suffici- 
e" since twenty cannot render a doctrine more tine than 
one ; and the only reason why we can wish for more 
than one, is, that if one stand alone we may possibly 
mistake its meaning. We also mentioned, that evidence 
of the Atonement and the Deity of Christ may be ob- 
tained from Five different Sources ; the writers of the Old 
Testament, — ourLord’s own declarations, — the language 
of the Evangelists, — the A postolic writings, — and the tes- 
timony of the ble«swl above as given by John in the Re- 
velation ; and that the concurrent testimony of any two 
of these, although it cannot of course make it the more 
true, may more fully convince ns that we have not mis- 
taken their meaning. Of these five sources, as oor author 
fcadjutimated that “were iia practice amongChristianatc 
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study first the Old Testament as found arranged in or- 
der, — and then to study the New Testament, comparing 
the pne with the other, Christianity would no longer be 
liable to be encroached Upon by human opinions,” we 
hfgan with the Old Testament that we might meet 
him on his own ground, although the evidence found 
ip ihe Old Testament, must of course he more oh- 
scure than that given us by the New. We began by 
adducing the first promise made to man, as at least im- 
plying the Atonement of the Messiah, in the declaration, 
** It (or he) shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise 
bis heel.” In attempting to repel this, our author em- 
ploys four pages, with what success, we shall now exa- 
mine. 

In reply to our asking, “♦hat could a reptile feel rela- 
tive to the fate of its offspring through, future ages ? 
and of what individual serpent did the seed of the wo- 
man break the bead, so as for it to bruise bis heel ?” 
be is constrained to admit, that a reptile as far as hu- 
man experience goes, is incapable or feeling relativ^to 
the fate of i ts offspring through future ages. Still toffee 
Satan from this malediction, ha wishes to know “ if a mere 
reptile could not hftve the power of conversation so as to 
persuade a woman to adhere to its advice, whether the 
ass of Balaam could be possessed of the power of see- 
ing exclusively the an^el of God and conversing with 
Balaam, and whether "ravens could diligently sup- 
ply <the wants of Elijah by bringing him bread and flesh 
morning, and evening; — and whether we axe to un- 
,d£r stand the ass and thpse ravens as. either angelical or 
.demoniacal spirits, as Aj reptile (serpent) ia repre- 
sented to have been no other than Satan.” Is thin we 
reply ; that we are net sure that the ravens were at all 
endued with rationality, or that any miracle wan 
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wrought on them beyond their being so guided by 
Him who had endued them originally with instinct, that 
for a season they took bread and flesh and bronght it 
to Elijah. If however they acted rationally for a sea- 
son, it was tlielr Maker who enabled them thus to 
act; and he is expressly said to have opened the mouth 
of the Ass. But while we most firmTy believe these facts, 
we cannot believe that God endued the serpent with 
rationality foT a season, that he might cause men to sin 
against their Maker, till we are certain that he loves ini- 
quiJy. 

If onr author indeed will carefully examine the conver- 
sation of the serpent with the woman, he will find little 
difficulty in ascertaining fippm whom the ideas came. He 
will find it to be, net simply the aet of a rational being, 
but of one breathing sach horrible malice against God, 
and such hatred to man, united too with such daring 
and subtle falsehood, that it can have been only the act 
of one of the most wicked and depraved of beluga. Now 
ttn^ps our author believes in the fall of beasts and tbeir 
consequent malice against tbeir Maker, and this too be- 
fore the fall of man, (and if he does, we assure him that 
wo do not,) this could not be the language of a reptile 
alone, it must be that of some istpuMM, false, and ma- 
licious rational being, speakiog by hint. Unless God 
communicated to the serpent, therefore, not only die 
power of acting rationally for a season, hat all this im- 
piety, falsehood, and malice, that he might tempt and 
destroy man, as he enabled Balaam’s ass to reprove his 
master’s madness, there is no way whatever o f a vert i ng 
-the crime and the malediction from Satan. And we can- 
not believe that the earTy religious prejudices ofour au- 
thor, are now so strong on his mind as to make him ascribe 
tO'Ctod -tdl the iniquity of deceiving and seducing our 
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first parents. We think he will not find it difficult to iden- 
tify “ the serpent who beguiled Eve by his subtilty,” ac- 
cording to Paul, with “ that old Serpent the Devil, who 
deceiveth the whole world,” mentioned by John, and of 
whom our Lord declares, John viii. 44. "He was a 
murderer from the beginning and abode notin the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, and the fa- 
ther of it.” 

While therefore we do not deny that a real serpent 
was the apparent spe aker, nor that the malediction was 
denounced on a reptile as far as it could apply to him, if 
he who was as superior to the serpent in malice and impi- 
ety as iq rationality,had no share in this malediction,what 
.becomes of Divine justice?* It must therefore be between 
his seed and the seed of the woman who was manifested 
to destroy the works of the devil, that the enmity exists, 
and to him must righteously belong all that is included in 
^raising the head of the serpent. For the following pa- 
ragraph we blnsh when we consider that onr Auth onlays 
claim to such a knowledge of the Scripture ; 

•* But in fact has the power of Satan over the seed of the wo- 
man been destroyed ? The consequences of die sin which onr 
first parents committed by the*ill advice of the reptile, and 
which they implanted in the nature of their posterity, have been, 
that women bring forth children in sorrow, and nre ruled by 
their husbands, and that the earth brings forth thorns also, cod 
thistles to men who eat the herbs of the. field with labour and 
return at last to duatjGenesis Hi. 16 — 19 .) If Jesas actually 
atoaed for sin and depfeered men from its consequences; how 
can those men and mimen who believe in bis atonement bn 
still, equally with others, liable to the evil effects of the sms 
already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice of Jeous Y* 

Can any one wljo really understands the ScnptgBB* 
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believe that these are the only or even the chief conse- 
quences of sin 7 Is the reign of sin in the heart nothing, 
from which Christ saves all his real followers 7 Is “ the 
wrath to come” nothing, from which Christ delivers 
his people 7 From this may the Redeemer deliver him. 

Still our author, terming what he has advanced, “ facts 
and arguments,” declares that should they fail, and “ Je- 
sus be really the seed of the woman, this cannot apply 
in the least to the doctrine of the Atonement. It would 
imply only that as Satan opposed the power of Jesus to 
procure salvation for all men as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading 
many to salvation through his divine precepts.” Does 
this mean any thing at all 7 , We have already shown 
that no precepts however perfect, can lead any to glory 
who do not perfectly obey them ; and that if we say wo 
have no sin, (or that we perfectly obey them) we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us. Hence there is no way 
in which Jesus himself can lead any one to glory but by 
ful filling the law for them, his atoning for their sins, 
and, of his free grace, working all their works in them. 
While the prophet declares, "the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquities of us all,” the apostle adds, “ In whom 
we have redemption through his blood even the forgive- 
ness of sins and the blessed in heaven, "unto him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood." This threefold testimony to the Atonement con 
oar author invalidate 7 

We then adduced the sacrifice of Abel, as proof that 
sacrifices were offered by the first human household and 
accepted of God; and observed, that a man who in a 
fight spirit brought a living creature and offered it for sa- 
crifice, thereby declared bis own desert of death for sin., 
•ad that heofffered the tictim instead of himself We then 
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adverted fo tbe fact, that althongh God graciously accept- 
ed Sacrifices tv hen brought with these feelings of repent- 
ance and self condemnation, it was not on account of any 
power in the sacrifice to take away sin, because “ it is 
impossible for the blood of bulls artd goats to take away 
sin but that God’s acceptance of these sacrifices thus 
accompanied with repentance and faith, arose from their 
pointing to the future atonement to be made by the Mcs- 
siab, confirming this by Heb. vii. ** Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou wouldest not ; but a body hast thon prepared 
me,” We expected our author would have attempted 
to invalidate this chain of scripture evidence in favor 
of the atonement by evidence from scripture against it. 
Of sikeh evidence he adduces— no* a tbord. 

He adds however, “ 1 am unable to find out what re- 
lation there could exist between the acceptance of the 
offering of Abel by Jehovah, and the death of Jesns 
whether sacrificial or not.” That this is no argument 
against it is fully evident. He himself may regard sin 
as too trifling a thing to need any atonement; or he may 
think that a man is quite able to atone for his own sins, 
and hence may Wish never to find tbe atonement of 
Christ in the Scriptures ; for it cannot prophesy good 
unto Idm but evil, unless ht renounce all his hope in 
hib own deeds of repentance, and fly for refuge to the 
hope set before him. The question here is, what cOri- 
neeti en h ie rea de rs who feel themselves “ poor in spirit/* 
end with the Apostle count all tbeii tfw» righteousness 
"less and dang/’ eafesee bet ween saertfidee and Christ’s 
atonement j ahd can shew by solid Scriphtte 

evidence that we havd'been mistaken, «md?4hi#lfcr ddee 
aff eveft a ttempt , hie not seeing ft hfe&setf. With 
*ffi little indeed, 

Out makes to mb* # Mririfli 
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jection to this chain of evidence by saying, that wo 
founded Abel’s having looked forward to the atonement 
of Jesus “on Abraham’s seeing the day of Christ by pro- 
phetic ant : cipation, and on Moses’shavingestcemedtbe 
reproach of Christ, greater riches than the treasures of 
.Egipt.” The reader can easily see that we founded it 
on nothing of the kind ; and that it stands quite inde- 
pendent of these facts, although these were fiui'.s of the 
same faith. 

Our Author now adverting to the apostolic declara- 
tion tbut, “ by faith Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain,” and that “ without faith it is impossible to 
please him, for he that cometh to God mast believe that 
he is andthatheisauewardcrofall those that diligently 
seek him adds, “ here Paul gives us to understand that 
the faith which procured for Abel, Enoch, Noah, and all 
the o»her Patriarchs, the grace of God, was their belief in 
the existence of God and in his being their rewarder, 
and not in any sacrifice personal or vicarious.” Wo 
here ask; and does faith procure the grace of God? 
What ! a man’s faith, or even his repentance “procure” 
God’s free favor ! And this idea fathered upon St. Paul 
too ! Such an idea he would have rejected with un- 
speakable abhorrence. * A man’s money procures bim 
food, for he buys it ; a man’s excellent qualities procure 
him admiration, for “they merit it; his good conduct 
procures him general esteem, for he deserves it. But 
can a man’s faith procure, or deserve God’s free grace? 
Surely tins would well comport with a Hindoo’s belief 
that though he has done many wicked deeds, yet his 
good actions will still “ procure” bim a place in heaven. 

Xet us examine Paul on this point. He insists, that if 
any thins be procured by works or righteous deeds, whe- 
Voi* HJL P 
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ther these be faith, or repentance, or love, then “is it no 
more of grace,” “ otherwise work is no more work and 
that if any thing be of grace, it is no longer procuredby 
works, “otherwise grace is no more grace.” Nay res- 
peefcing/atf/t, he,Eph. ii. explicitly declares, thatinstead 
of its procuring the grace of God, it is given by his 
grace , “ For by grace arc ye saved through faith, and 
this not of yourselves, it is the gift of God" and that it is 
thus freely given, that salvation might not be “ of works,” 
whether of faith, or love, or repentance, “lest any man 
chould boast” of having procured it tor himself. Until 
the fruit therefore originate the tree from which it springs, 
our author's doctrine must destroy itself. He would do 
well to Study St. Paul more closely before he favors us 
with any more comments on his meaning. 

Indeed if we thoroughly examine Paul’s definition of 
faith even in this passage, Heb. xi. we shall see that it 
unavoidably includes a belief in the Atonement : “ He 
that Cometh to God must boiieve that he is.” But what 
is included in believing thatGod is? That he is possess- 
ed of every perfection. Deprive him of one of these, 
and we no longer have a just idea of God, — we believe 
in an idol of our own imagination. But justice and truth 
are perfections of God ; and be that really cometh to him 
must believe that lie is just and true, and consequently 
the righteous punisher of the gnilty, who have violated 
his holy law; otherwise what becomes of his truth 
which declares, “The soul that sinneth shall die ?* 
These patriarchs however, knew that they were sinners ; 
and that justice and truth required the execution of the 
law upon But he is also a God of mercy ; yet 

how could u&ey be exercised without violating justice 
bad truth ? Only through a Mediator, " whom God bath 
set forth a propitiation through faith in Jus blood, to do* 
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clare his righteousness in the remission of sins — that ho 
might be just and yet the justifier” oxforgiver “ of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” This will appear still more evi- 
dent when we recollect our Lord’s declaration, '* no man 
cometh to the father but by me.” “ He that cometh to 
God” therefore, must come through Christ. Hence as 
these patriarchs knew (heir own sin and guilt, it is evi- 
dent, that in coming to God, they must have come 
through the future Messiah, and have had either a more, 
clear or more obscure view of his atonement. 

That Abraham thus beheld Christ, and by prophetic an- 
ticipation rejoiced in contemplating the day when, hav- 
ing "redeemed men from the curse of the law* by being 
made a curse for them,” he should cause “ the blessing of 
Abraham to come on the Gentiles,” we have the united 
evidence of Paul and of our Lord himself. And that 
Moses esteemed the reproach of Christ* greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt, is also testified by St. Paul, 
And how Moses felt interested in Christ’s death and 
its design, may be learned from the joy with which 
he and Elias, after spending so many centuries in hea- 
ven, made it the grand subject of conversation, when, 
appearing in glory on the holy mount, “ they spake of 
his decease which he should accomplish in Jerusalem.” 
Quere, did he learn it in heaven, or was he acquainted 
with it before ? 

Our author now has fourteen or fifteen pages against 
sacrifices in general as poin ting to an atonement. These. 

- To oar author i critical hint that “ihc ffrirlitM am «*Ked Chiutl, or «. 
will mi muuwtr, tb»t this bring wall koowo to Paul, had bemesnt toss? 
reproach of the Israelite*" he conld eaulj hare sobsiitoted, "J met" for “Christ.” 
Ho instance however ocean in bin writing* or hi* using « Christ” to UpttM 
* Meipnwut ooe bet the Xord Sent. Tho Siiriol— ecimmm at of 

CtoUian, Liahej, sad others, “ sodht reproach as Christ eodored,” overtferwwajt- 
nnK. Did Moses endnre sham aod spitting, and soouigiog, Mad enwiSoieot and 

^ -*f ‘ - ‘ 

P 9 
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ad we wish to follow Mm that we may give him every 
advantage, rather than cliusc our own course, we will 
now carefully examine. He begins them, p. 31, with 
observing that' “sacrifices arc divine institutions as a 
manifestation of obedience to God through the oblation 
of any thing that may be dear to man, whether common 
as an animal, or dearly valuable as a mail’s own son.” 
This representation we cannot consider as correct. The 
doctrine of sacrifices as prefiguring the atonement, is 
not that of men’s offering any thing that may be dear to 
them. Where for instance, (Abraham excepted,) are 
men commanded to offer their sons in sacrifice, or their 
Wives, or their parents, though unspeakably dearer 
than any beast ? Nor was it nirrejy as an oblation that 
beasts were offered, but as'. sacrifices, to be deprived of 
life, and either partially or wholly consumed with fire. 
This attempt to disguise thonature of sacrifices, instead 
of bringing fair arguments against the doctrine, we are 
unable to commend. Of course we never said that they 
had “intrinsically the power of procuring men pardon,” 
when we have so often quoted the apostolic declarati- 
on, that it is “ impossible for the blood of bulls and 
goats to take away sin.” 

In adding page 32, that “ they seem, in fact, intended 
for men unaccustomed to the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth/’ our author does not seem to have weighed 
the consequences of his ow n assertion. Were Noah and 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, unaccustomed to the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth ? Were Moses, and 
Aaron, and Joshua, and Samuel 1 Was the man after 
God’s opm heart, and Jcboshaphat, and Hczekiah, and 
Josiali 1 Were Elijah and Elisha ? So far indeed wen 
sacrifices from beng “ in ten fed’ for those “ unaccustom- 
ed to the worship of Gvd in spirit .and in truth,” that if 
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ever they were offered by such, they were instantly re- 
jected, as appears from the very examples which ho 
has quoted to confirm his assertion ! Thus the quotati- 
on from Micah vi. Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands oframSj&c What doth the Lord require of thee, 

but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? complains of what beside their not worshipping 
God in spiritand intruth ? “Indeed walking humbly with 
God,” forbad a man’s bringing his repentance to God to 
“ procure” his grace, and led him to bring a beast to be 
slain in his stead- to shew that he himself deserved 
death, and expected God’s favor wholly through a real 
atonement which this prefigured. Thus also God de- 
clares Hosca vi. 6, tfoat sacrifice and burnt offerings are 
vain, unless mercy, and the knowledge ol’God dwell in the 
heart, i. e. unless God be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. Thus Isaiah 1. “To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me Why this interroga- 
tion? They did not worship him in spirit and in truth. 
“ It was iniquity, even their solemn meeting. Their 
hands were full of blood.” But did he ever forbid or frown 
on the sacrifices of those who worshipped him in spi- 
rit add in truth? In how many instances did he testify 
his approbation of them by causing fire to come down 
from heaven to consume them ! It is the sacrifice of the 
wicked only, i.e. of those who do not worship him inspirit 
and in truth, which is “ an abomination to the Lord.” 

To oar Author’s question (p. 33,) “ Docs not Jehovah 
here substitute good works alone for sacrifices as real 
means of taking away sin? t. e answer, No. The prophet 
declares “The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquities of us 
all,” which includes the iniquities of all who have ever 
done eood works.: and if God himself laid our iniqui- 
ties, upon Christ, of course they were never taken away 
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by our good works. Further, the reasoning ©four author, 
that because God had said, " Will I eat the flesh of bulls 
and drink the blood of goats ?” therefore he had no de- 
light in the death of his dear Son, which he chases to 
term having “ delight in human blood, is directly contra- 
ry to the declarations of scripture. Did it not please the 
Father to bruise Him? Did he not say, “ Awake, O sword 
against the man who is my fellow ?” Did not our 
Lord himself submit to even the accursed death of the 
cross, because it was his father's will? Did he not pre- 
viously declare, “ Therejore doth my father love me be- 
cause 1 lay down my life ?” Is it not strange that our 
author should thus commit himself and his cause by 
such gross ignorance of the Scriptures ? 

He adds, (p. 34,) It is now left lor us to ascertain in 
what sense we should take such phrases as, “ This man 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins.” “Clirist hath 
once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” “Jesus also that he might sanctify the people 
with his own blood suffered without the gate.” ** I am 
the living bread. If any man eat of this,” See. We hope 
that our author’s representing the fact of Christ’s suffer- 
ing without the gate, as equally figurative with his- 
saying, "if any man cat of this bread,” &c. is done 
without design ; bnt if it be, — if he himself believe© 
them to be equally figurative, he deceives himself; 
as the first is a literal fact, the subject of history, and 
the latter so evidently figurative that to understand 
it literally would be absurdity of which a child could 
not be guilty. Whatever child yet thought that 
Jesus Christ was literally bread ? Unless we take 
the inspired penmen for men who wished to deceive, 
or men ignorant of the common meaning of words, 
we must take the “ phrases” which speak of Christ** 
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death in the sense of plain narrative detailing a real 
fact. 

Our Author asks however, (p. 34,) “ Do they mean that 
Jesns knowing already that the fulfilment of his divine 
commission would endanger his life, never hesitated to 
execute it, and suffered his blood to he shed in saving men 
from sin through his divine precepts and pare example, 
which were both opposed to the religious system adopt- 
ed by his contemporary Jews V’ This interrogation is 
too shallow to bear examination. It has been alrea- 
dy shewn that Divine precepts can never save those 
who violate them, which is done by all men in a greater 
or less degree ; and that Paul who wrote a ft br Christ's 
precepts were all delivered, has settled this point for 
ever. Every one of Christ’s precepts falls within 
the first or the second table of the divine law. Bnt 
the Apostle has declared that by the deeds of the 
law even thus perfected, “ shall no flesh be justified in 
God’s sight,” for “ by the law is the knowledge of sin,” in 
other words, by comparing our deeds with the law we 
learn how much we falj short of fulfilling its precepts, 
and how fully we are under its curse, since itslanguageis, 
"cursed is every one , that continubth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them." Nor 
is his “pore example” more capable of saving us, as 
it only condemns us by shewing how different our con- 
duct is from his. To talk of a sinful man’s being sav- 
ed by "the divine precepts and pure example” of Christ, 
is contradicting the whole current of scripture. To 
plead our keeping his precepts and imitating his exam- 
ple as the “ sufficient cause” of forgiveness, instead of 
"procuring,” would “ frustrate the grace of God” and 
declare that "Christas dead in vain.” 

Our -author's talking of our Lord's -“endangering 
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his life by fulfiling his commission," is sufficiently 
weak. To “lay dou and not merely to “endanger” 
his life, was the very object of his commission ; it was 
his commission itself. Not only did he humble himself 
that he might become obedient unto death, — not only 
was he made a little lower than the angels that he might 
taste death jor every man, but, as hasbecn already men- 
tioned, afterdiaving declared that his father loved him 
because he laid down his life, and that he laid it down 
of himself « ithout any man’s taking it from him, our 
liOrd adds, “this commandment have I received of my 
Father.” Why then say that Jesus “endangered” his 
life by fulfiling his divine commission ? his Father’s 
commandment was not fulfiled till he had, not merely 
“ endangered,” but actually laid down his life. 

His adding (p. 3o) “Were we to take all these phras- 
es in their strictly literal sense, we must be persuaded 
to believe, that God not being contented with the blood 
of bulls and goats and other animal sacrifices, offered 
to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the offer of the 
blood and life of his son as the condition of his forgiv- 
ing the sins of men,” is in reality saying, that if we must 
take these passages in their strictly literal sense “we 
shall be persuaded to believe” — precisely what God has 
declared to be the truth, that sacrifice and ottering, and 
burnt offerings, and offerings for sin, having in them “no 
intrinsic value,” it was “ impossible (hat they could take 
away sins;” and that hence he hath set forth Jesus " a 
propitiation through faith in his blood for the remission 
e\ en of sins that are past.” W e leave our author’s re- 
presenting God as “ delighting in human victims,” with 
God himself. His saying “ human victims ,” when he 
knows that the acriptuTes speak only of One Saviour's 
offering himself, and his coupling the expressions rcla- 
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live to eating* Christ’s flesh which are so evidently figu- 
rative, with those which describe the actual fact of 
C la ist’s suffering without the gate of Jerusalem, that he 
mi;ht thereby represent God as “directing men to canni- 
balism/’ must excite the pity of good men for himself, 
and for the cause which needs such means of support. 

Relative to “ avoiding the stigma on the pure religi- 
on of Christ,” he may either avoid or bear that of “can- 
nibalism, ’ as he likes, as it is oi'liis own creation; but 
let him not attempt to take away the stigma of Christ’s 
having “offered up himself” “a sacrifice” “to bear the 
sms of many,” lest he bring on himself the thunder of the 
apostle Paul's denunciations. Would Paul have thank- 
ed him for his anxiety to take away this stigma? Wouhf 
he not have felt it as robbing him of liis highest glory ? 
**God forbid,” says he, “ that I should glory save et 
the cross of Christ.” — Yea he determined to know no- 
thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. Had any 
taught such doctrine in his days, would not he have 
esteemed them the enemies of the cross of Christ? 
Would he have shewn them any more mercy than he did 
those in 2 Cor. xi. of whom he declared, “ For such are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ ?” Does not Ibis desire 
to avoid the stigma of a crucified Saviour, form a 
key to the arguments and the course of our author ? We 
pray that it may not be his eterual ruin. 

Our author’s question (p.3G,) whether “ this belief in 
the unbounded beneficence of Jesus ought not to excite 
superior gratitude, love, and reverence to him* than that 
be, as God above mortal afflictions, borrowed human 
nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man as 
a sacrifice lor the remission of sin, while be himself 
was no more affected with that sacrificial death than 
Vol. III. Q 
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with the sufferings of other human individuals,” the re- 
deemed above have decided, who “see him as he is.” 
But their opinion is f ully against his ; for it is, “ Thou 
art worthy, poll thou toast slain and hast redeemed us to 
■God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation.” Here his redeeming by “his 
j>recepts or his example,” (if the blessed ever deem- 
ed this redemption,) is so eclipsed by his redeeming 
by his blood, that it is completely swallowed np thereby. 
.Must not our author learn the same song before he can 
obtain a place among them 1 

His next sentence excites our fear and our pity “If 
there be in this latter case any gratitude felt for the af- 
flictions which attached to the death oftliecross,it should 
he manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to 
Jesus the Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinita- 
rians esteem as God above paiu and death.” For his 
terming the blessed Jesus a “ fictitious ” and “ tempora- 
ry ” man, we leave him to answer before that Man, 
when he shall come in the clouds to judge the world 

and every eye shall sec him, (his among the rest,) and 

men shall say to the rocks and mountains, “ fall on us 
and hide us from the face of him that sitteth upon the 
throne and from the wtaih of the Lamb; for the great 
day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand ?** 
But we cannot avoid noticing with pity the igno- 
rance of the scriptures discovered in affirming, that it 
was not Jesus “the Christ” who suffered. In this 
be flatly contradicts Jesus himself when addressing 
the two disciples, going to Emmaus, “ O fools and 
slow of heart to believe all that ibe prophets hare 
spoken Y* Ought not Christ to have suffered these 

thongs and to enter into his glory ? and his parting 

address after be had enabled them to understand the 
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scriptures; “thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the third day 
— and Paul, Acts xxvi. — “saying none other things 
than those which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come: that Christ should suffer," — and Peter “ for 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins , the just for the 
unjust to bring us to God.” After this, who can rely on 
him respecting any point of scripture doctrine ? 

With scarcely less ignorance of scripture does he urge 
against the doctrine of atonement, (p. 37) that** sins have 
been pardoned^in consequence of the intercession of 
righteous men without any atonement.” All this is cut 
off by one scripture declaration made with an imtne* 
diate allusion to th$ Old Testament history ; “ without 
shedding of blood there is no remission .” The question is 
not whether Moses and David and Hezekiah offered sa- 
crifice every tune they prayed for themselves or for others ; 
but whether they ever thus interceded without a view to 
that " shedding of blood by which remission is brought.” 
Unless God had two ways of pardoning sin, it iuevita- 
bly follows, that, be never pardoned it, but with a 
view to that propitiation for sin he was about to set 
forth, “ that he might be just” and yet the forgiver of 
sins, and that when the prophets interceded either for 
themselves or others, if they did it with no view to this 
great propitiation, prefigured by their stated sacrifices, 
they were never heard. 

That our author should think that " to represent the 
blood of God in human form, in lieu of animal blood, an 
indispensable atonement for sin, is unscriptural," is no 
wonder after the ignorance of scripture we have already 
seen ; but, is it contrary to the scripture declarations that 
“without shedding of blood there is no remission,'* — and 
~“the blood of Christ cleanse ih from all ain'P’ — If he dee* 
Q * 
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it strange* (seep. 40,) that “ God -who preserves man and 
beast* nor Buffers a sparrow to fall to the ground without 
his permission* and by whom sacrifices were never desir- 
ed for their own sake, should have caused millions of ani- 
mals to be slaughtered at different times by men under 
the mistaken notion of their being an atonement for sins 
while he has been remitting iniquity from eternity re- 
ferring only to the real and sufficient atonement made by 
Jesus what' has this to do with the evidence brought 
of its truth 7 Let him disprove the evidence adduced 
that God uommauded and accepted sacrifices, — that 
yet in sacrifices and burnt-offerings simply considered* 
he had no delight — that " he prepared a body” for his 
son, and ** set bim forth a propitiation for sins tli rough 
faith iu his blood.” Until he do this, its being strange 
to bim, can prove nothing. Does he expect to “find out 
tiie Almighty to perfection*” and this even in his way 
of saving men from the wrath to come 1 Does he expect 
that those things which the angels desire to look into, the 
** mystery of godliness” which will furnish matter to the 
blessed above for admiration and praise throughout eter- 
nity, should contain nothing strange to him? 

, That God should have accepted a burnt-offering from 
the hand of Abraham “ in the stead qf Isaac*” and that 
he should *' receive burnt-offering with reference solely to 
the future sacrifice of a being far superior in excellence 
to Isaac,” is inconsistent with what? with scripture 
evidence ? The Scripture tells us that be forbad Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his son; — and that it plkasbd him to 
bruise and put to grief his own son and “ make his soul 
an offering for sin,” What further evidence do we de- 

Does "the author of the epistle to the Hebrews” really 
declare the “ dissatisfaction .of God w ith sacrifice* 
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ncral terms withont limiting them to any particular spe- 
cies whether of man or animal ? * * Does he declare God’s 
dissatisfaction with Christ’s sacrifice, when he de- 
clares that Christ after having purged oureins — after hav- 
ing offered one sacrifice for sins” sat down at the right 
hand of the majesty on high ? Did Christ do this without 
the Father's approbation ? Whatthen can be weaker than 
our author’s asserting that after ChrUt had thus expressed 
God’s dissatisfaction with mere sacrifices and offerings in 
Heb. x. “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not,” his 
saying, “ but a body hast thou prepared me,” meant mere- 
ly “that God prepared a body for him through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and 
laws of God, in a manner consistent with the divine na- 
ture, teaching them to yield* to God a heartfelt, instead 
of a ceremonial and outward obedience, and thereby 
putting an end to the effusion of blood as a testimony 
of humility, gratitude and devotion ?” The assertion in 
fact destroys itself. What were the “humility, gratitude 
and devotion,” of which “ the effusion of the blood ofsa- 
crifices” was intended as a testimony, but “ heart-felt 
obedience 7” Whence then did they learn thatGod re- 
quired heart-felt obedience, before Jesus came ? Were 
Moses, and Samuel, and David, and all the prophets 
ignorant that God required heart-felt obedience ? If 
then Jesus had a body prepared him merely to teach 
men that God required “heart-felt obedience,” he came 
to do that which was done before he came ! When 
could our author's knowledge oDthe scriptures be, to 
venture on such an assertion ? 

What can our author’s idea be(p.42) when he wishes 
us to believe that “ the phrase the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ means, the death of Jesus as a spiri- 
tual and a virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those for 
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whom ho became a mediator V* Does he by a “ spiritu- 
al and virtual sacrifice” for sins, mean an actual sacri- 
fice? If he does, he accords with us, and gives up his 
cause. If he means any thing below an actual sacri- 
fice, the Scriptures testify of Jesus, that he actually 
suffered for sins, ** the just for the unjust to bring us to 
God.” And we have yet to learn that he has any other 
way of bringing us to God, but through his blood 
and .righteousness. To the stale and long explod- 
ed error that mankind render themselves worthy of 
the Divine mercy, by “ sincere repentance offered by 
them instead of perfect duty,” it is sufficient to reply, 
that the divine law knows nothing of repentance ; its 
language is, “ the soul that sinneth^Shall die.” It therefore 
leaves the sinner no hope, but through the death of Christ 
as** redeeming us from the curse of the law by being made 
a curse for us.” — Of course we can account for the Apos- 
tle’s adopting with respect to Christ such terms as ** sa- 
crifice” and ** atonement for sin” w hen these were used 
to prefigure the atonement of Christ and ceased, to- 
gether with all the blood offerings which the Jews and 
their high priests were accustomed to offer for the remis- 
sion of sins, when Christ, after he had *' offered one sacri- 
fice for sins, for ever sat down at the right hand of God.*' 
Our author is at length driven to say, (p. 43,) ** How 
inconsistent would it be in the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews to declare in one place that God would not 
have sacrifice om^offering, and again to announce al- 
most at the same nfoment, that he was so pleased with 
sacrifice, even with a human sacrifice, (i, e. that of 
Christ,) that for its sake he would forgive the sins of 
the world.*' This inconsistency exists wholly Ini his 
own mind. The Scriptures declare both of these 
facts, as has already been folly shewn* Even if it ap- 
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ptared inconsistent to any who revere the Divine writ- 
ings, they would not readily reject what God’s word 
has so fully declared. But to “ the poor in spirit” 
who feel that in them " dwelieth no good thing/' nothing 
appears more consistent, than that God, accepting 
sacrifices as leading the mind to Christ, should have 
yet no pleasure in them considered separately from 
his atonement; and that he should be well pleased 
with the propitiatory sacrifice of his dear Son, offered 
np to take away sin. 

That they who had been redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, should afterward offer up ** spiritual sa- 
crifices" acceptable to God by Jesus Christ, and no 
more offer bodily sacrifices, proves the perfect efficacy 
of Christ’s Atonement. Since without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins, had not Christ by 
one sacrifice for ever perfected them that are sanctifi- 
ed, they must still have offered sacrifice, or have been 
without remission of sins. But these sacrifices after the 
death of Christ could not please God ; for the apostle 
tells us that “ if we sin wilfully after we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sa- 
crifice for sin, hut a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and of fiery indignation that shall devour the adver- 
sary.” That the acceptance of onr spiritual sacrifices, 
even the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name, there- 
fore, proclaims throughout eternity the efficacy of the 
sacrifice of Christ, who was o>*cb offered to take away 
the sins of many, is confirmed by John, Rev. i. “ Unto 
him that loved us and washed us from our sins in 
ins own blood, and hath dlade us kings and priests unto 
God and his father.” That onr author should bring 
■sen's toeing made priests to God toy Christ after be- 
ing washed from their sins in his own blood, as a proof 
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{feat his blood 'was never shed to wash any one from sin, 
is a mode Of proof peculiar to himself. 

To our author’s asking (p. 44), If protestant commen- 
tators understand the phrase “unless ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of theSon of man, ye have no life in you/’ 
figuratively in order to avoid the idea of cannibalism be- 
ing a tenet of Christianity, why should I not be justified 
Upon the same principles and on the authority of the 
apostle in understanding by sacrifice in the language of 
the apostle a victual oblation, that Christianity may not 
be represented as a religion founded on the horrible 
system of human - victims we reply, because Christ 
ACTUALLY died the just for the unjust; because he 
was actually once offered to bear fib e sins of many, as 
really and actually as meh once die, and afterwards 
actually appear at the judgment seat of God,— as must 
our author to answer before him who founded Christiani- 
ty on his own death and sufferings, forterming this doc- 
trine a ** horrible system of human victims.'* 

Such then is the whole that our author is able to 
bring against the doctrine that the sacrifices ordained 
of God were intended to direct men to the Messiah's 
Atonement, and ceased when it was made. And we 
submit it to those of our readers who are best acquaint- 
ed with the scripture whether he has adduced against 
this doctrine even a single argument really founded 
on scripture. We tarn to bis dreervations on the par- 
ticular instances we adduced relative to sacrifices. 

We adduced Noah's sacrifice offered on his coming 
out of the ark, ar burnt-offering. Of which God was 
pleased to express his approbation, as alluding to 
rite future atonement of Christ, since Grid never de- 
lighted in the blood of bartl«*and goats, but as they 
to hit blood **in *fi*to'43od : is always weB 
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pleased.” We also pointed out the peculiar import- 
ance of this evidence, as Noah’s religion gave a direc- 
tion to that'of the new raec of mankind; and added, that 
all the genuine religion of the whole world was founded 
on the future Atonement of the Messiah. To invalidate 
this evidence our author brings from scripture — nothing 
whatever. He merely mentions the name of Noah, 
an d adds (p. 45,) “ I must confess my inability to find 
out the connection between these authorities and the 
conclusion drawn by the Editor from them.” How 
much more to the purpose would it have been, could ho 
have shewn from scripture that there is none ! 

To his question, (p.45,) " Did God who had no delight 
even in animal sacrifices, anticipate great delight in hu- 
man sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him ?” wo 
reply, that if by “ human sacrifice’' he intends to de- 
signate the death of the Redeemer of men who " in the 
end of the world” appeared “ to put away sin by the sa- 
crifice of himself," we answer, Tes; for He who thus 
offered himself having testified, “I do always the things 
that please him,” it inevitably follows that his offering 
himself a sacrifice for sin pleased God. Indeed the 
Saviour adds, “ tltere/ore doth my father love me, because 
I lay down my life that I might take it again/' 

Respecting Job's testimony, “ I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day on the 
earth/' our author asks, (p.46,) “Could not Job or any 
one call another bis redeemer without having allusion to 
his blood t” To this we answer, Tes j a temporal deli- 
verer may in a certain sense be termed a redeemer. But 
did Job regard Christ, who was to stand in the latter day 
op the earth, as merely his temporal Redeemer? Even ifhe 
did, this would prove that he believed Mm to be the God 
Who was then about to deliver him. . Il brstotlikely hoor- 
Vot. ill. * 
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•ever, that a man who declared himself vile, and that “ ho 
abhorred himself in dust and ashes/’ should content him- 
self with mere temporal deliverance. Indeed it is matter 
of doubt whether at this time Job had any hope whatever 
of temporal deliverance. The probability is, that be re- 
ferred to spiritual deliverance alone. Our author in 

saying that Isaiah in ch. Ixiii. 16, " Thou O Lord, art our 
father, our Redeemer,” and in lx. 16, — “ Shall know that I 
Jehovah, am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer/’ refers to 
God the Father, is only begging the question. He has 
not yet proved that Christ himself is not meant there by 
Jehovah, particularly in the latter passage. 

At our declaring that the Messiah in Job’s case is not 
termed a Redeemer because of his teaching or his exam-, 
pie, as these could be of no value to Job who lived so long 
before the appearance of Christ in the flesh, our author 
4t wonders (p. 55 J because, if he was an inspired writer, 
the circumstances of Christ’s atoning for sin, and the na- 
ture and import of his divine instructions were equally 
known to him, and he could call the Messiah redeemer 
in either sense.' 1 If this be granted, it has been already 
shewn, that no one cau redeem another by giving hint.; 
the choicest precepts, and webeg leave to add, that Job 
calls him ms Redeemer, from the personal benefit he de- 
rived from him. But unless oar author will go full iu- 
tp Hindooism again, and assign Job another body on 
earth in or after the time of Christ, Job could certainly 
derive no personal benefit from his instructions deliver- 
ed so many centuries afterJiis death. 

To weaken the force. omhe evidence arising from 
Christ’s being compared to a sacrificial lamb, our au- 
thor asserts (p. 48) that “ such terms as * lamb’ and 
*«beep’ were applied to the disciples of Jesus as mere- 
ly figurative terms for tnnoceupe subjected to persecute . 
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on.” We merely remark on onr author’s addin?* 1 sheep,* 
to “lamb,” that the necessity of such a course shews 
■what kind of cause he has in hand ; and that men’s 
being termed lambs on account of their innocence, does 
not touch the question in the least degree. The force of 
the argument lies in the circumstances which accompa- 
ny Christ's being termed a Iamb ; and these are such 
as are evidently connected with sacrifice. Thus John the 
Baptist terms him not merely a lamb, but ** the lamb of 
God that taketk away the sins of the world;" not only an 
allusion to a sacrificial lamb, but a declaration that ho 
■was about to be sacrificed for this purpose. Peter des- 
cribes him as redeeming men with his blood, as with “the 
blood of a lamb without blemish and without spot," a dou- 
ble designation of a sacrificial I ami). John designates him 
as a lamb ** as it had been slain — and the redeemed 
above declare that he had been stain and had “redeemed 
them by his blood" But in what part of scripture is any 
one of Christ’s disciples represented as a “ lamb slaitt 
to redeem men,” or “ to wash them in his blood,” or to 

“take away the sin of the world?” To the ApostlO 

Paul’s saying, “ Christ our passover was sacrificed' for 
us,” he does not find a single word to object ; for this is 
Christ actually represented as the Paschil Lamb. As- 
sertion however is not wanting; “upon the same prin- 
ciple” says he, (p. 50) “the Apostles generally used 
blood for condescension to death ; and “ .sacrifice for sir 
virtual one.” Why did'thcy thus use one word instead of' 
another? Has he himself done it in this work? Surely 
not. Why then should he charge the inspired penmen 
with that want of common sense or common honesty, of 
which be would himself have been ashamed? 

Our author’s objection (p. 50) to the argument for 
the Atonement drawn from the Seape goat; "By no 
Rl 
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means can it be supposed a sign of the atonement of 
(Christ; who according to the author bare thesins ofmea 
by the sacrifice of his own life/’ originates wholly in his 
inattention to the passage in question. Had he carefully 
examined the passage, he would have found that one 
goat .was sacrificed for a sin-offering ; and that after this 
was done, Aaron was to lay bis hands on the head 
of another goat, and confess over him all the iniqui- 
ties of. the children of Israel, putting them on the 
head of the goat, which was to be sent away by the 
hand of a fit person into the wilderness. Does our au- 
thor need; to be informed that onr Lord “ laid down his 
lift for sinners — and then took it again V* This howeyeg 
could not base been represented l|ry one goat unless the 
goat had been annually raised by a miracle after it was 
slain and burnt. But God does not needlessly work mi- 
racles ; he appointed two goats to be chosen for the 
annual atonement,, one to be slain for a sin-offeripg, and 
another figuratively to bear away their sins into the land 
pf forgetfulness. — As to Aaron’s bearing sins, could our 
authoif overlook, the fact that, a few verses before in this 
chapter, .berts directed to offer his bullock for a sin-offer- 
ing and make an atonement for himself and for hiq 
house t 

We now come to the Evidence of the Messiah’s a- 
tonoment derived from the book of Psalms ; in which, 
nsJDatid lived.. oo^many centuries nearer to the event 
than Moses, we might naturally expect a clearer four 
covery < of > this doctrine, particularly when our Lord 
lhakes it foe subject of a distin<$# reference, by saying^ 
(Luke xxiv. 44) “ all things roust be fulfiled which went 
written — inthe Psalms concerning me.” Here howeveg 
we have to witness on oar ■anther’s part, a complete 
desertion .«£ his cape* Twelve pro*£t 
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from the book of Psalms, and corroborated by refer* 
nnces from the New Testament applying them to the 
death and sufferings of Christ. As this vitally affected 
his cause, we of course expected, that in a Teply of 
nearly four hundred pages, he would have examined 
each passage and stated the reasons from scripture which 
forbad its being applied to the atonement of Christ. In* 
Stead of this, he passes over this body of evidence with* 
out attempting to invalidate a single proof of ths ^twelve 
advanced, but merely saying “I 'regret that none of 
these Psalms appear to me to bear the least reference 
to the principle of vicarious sacrifice as an atonement for 
sin except Psalm fourteenth.” Can any desertion of a 
cause be more evident? The very life of his system was 
.suspended on his invalidating the proofs here given, by 
adducing evidence from scripture to shew that these 
point to no atonement, and that Christ never died for 
our sins according to the scriptures. Instead of this 
he does not examine a single link of this chain of evi- 
dence, with the exception of the fourteenth Psalm, (qu. 
the fortieth?) but after desiring his readers to look over 
all the Psalms introduced here, merely adds (p. 63,} 
iVahonld they find them having little or no relation to a 
proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether 
the frequent complaint of the Editor of the want of room 
u or is not well founded? If by this be means tobeg bio 
leader to reject the Atonement with him, he begs him to 
reject a chain of evidence in its favor given by the Peat* 
mist, the Apostles, the Evangelists, and our Lord him- 
self, which he has not ventured to meet by a single 
scripture proof. , 

“While our author thus shrinks from examining this 
mass of scripture evidence however, he spends nearly 
Ha -gages in combating. three remark* we. made on it 



although comprized in let's than two pages. The first 
Is, “ These declarations inform us that the grand de- 
sign of the Son in becoming man was, that of being 
a sacrifice, which fully refutes our author’s assertion 
that, the sole object of his mission was to preach and 
impart divine instruction.” It is our author’s great 
unhappiness that he builds his arguments on insulated 
passages of scripture, without weighing their connection 
and comparing them with other passages, a method which 
would render, nof only the scriptures, but any other 
book, capable of supporting the most monstrous false- 
hoods. Happeuing to find the following declaration 
in onr Lord's last -prayer, “I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do,” he affirms f^om hence that to lay 
down his life a sacrifice for*sin, was no part of the work 
given him to do. In asserting this he not only contra- 
dicts the plainest declarations of Scriptnre, but im- 
peaches the veracity of our Lord himself, as we pro- 
ceed to shew. ‘ 

„ Paul after declaring. Gal. iii. " Christ hath redeemed 
ns from the curse of the lawbeing made a cursefor us,’* 
adds, ch. iv. "but when the fulness of time was com* 
God sent forth his Son made of a woman made un- 
der the law to redeem them that were under the law ;** 
which redemption Paul affixes neither to his teaching 
nor to his pure example, but to his being made a curse 
for us by hanging on theerra?, — “ cursed is every one 
that h&ngcth on a tree.” Here then the Spirit of God 
makes Christ’s redeeming men by hanging on a tree and 
being made a curse, for them, so much the grand design 
of God’s sending forth his Son made of a woman, in 
other words, of bis preparing for him a body, that he 
mentions no other cause. There were undoubtedly other 
causes i bat the Spirit of God did not think them worthy 
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to be mentioned at the same time with his dying for men* 
Again, Paul says. Cor. xv. 3 — Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures: and Gal. i. 3 — (Christ,) gave 
himself Jor our sins according to the will of God: and 
again Heb. x. repeating Christ’s words, “ lo I come to 
do thy will, OGod;” he adds, “by the which will we 
arc sanctified through the offering of the body of Christ once 
for all,” thus telling us, that the very will of God which 
Christ in this Psalm declares he “ delights to do,” is, 
his sanctifying us through the offering of his own body 
on the cross a sacrifice for sin once for all. Still our 
author asserts that Christ’s offering himself a sacrifice 
for sins, was no part of his wjrk ! 

In addition to this^ie by excludingall that Christ did 
after offering this prayer, from Wing “any part of the work 
God had given him to do,” makes Jesus Christ (with re- 
verence be it spoken,) impeach his own veracity. If no- 
thingthat he did after offering up this prayer, was part of 
the work God had given him to do, then his striking the 
Jews to the ground by miracle, — his healing the high 
priest’s servant,— his turning and looking upon Peter 
— his witnessing a good confession before Pontius Pi- 
late — bis committing his mother to the care ofliis dis- 
ciple, — his pardoning the thief — yea his sending forth 
his disciples into all the world, as well as his drinking 
the cup of wrath and his offering himself a sacrifice, were 
all done merely by his own will, contrary to his own 
express declaration that, he “came down from heaven mot 
to do His own will, but the will of him that sent him. 
Further we have Christ's prior declarations relative to' his 
death. He had previously affirmed, that he came “to give 
hie life -a ransom for many and longbefore he offered up 
this pt&yeT, he had not only declared that his Father loved 
him tecavsehe laid down his life that he might take it again. 
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and that he bad power to lay it down and to take itagaim} 
but he adds, ‘'This commandment have I received of my 
Father .** Unless therefore our author will say that Christ 
Was capable of impeaohing his own veracity, and of leav- 
ing a command of his father’s disobeyed, he mast cease 
to construe an insulated phrase contrary to the general 
meaning and intention of the speaker ; a course indeed. 
Which if adopted with his own writings, might easily 
snake him appear to affirm that of which he never had 
the most distant idea. 

Onr second observation is, that these passages from the 
above quoted Psalms and the Hebrews, prove that the 
Son DELIGHT ED in offering himself a sacrifice. On this our 
author says, (p. 56,) “ I And no motion made in Heb. x. 
much less in Psalm xl. of the son’s delighting : n offering 
himself as a sacrifice.” No ! surely it is worth his labor 
to look again. Does he not himself overthrow his own 
assertion? He adds, “on the contrary it is evidently 
found in Hebrews x. that whatever the Son performed 
with the body, was entirely through his implicit obedi- 
ence to the will of the father.’* Granted ; but hod he no 
delight in thus “ implicitly doing** the will of his heavenly 
Father? Yet this “.will,” as our author himself has jnst 
acknowledged was, that the son should die; and the a- 
postie informs us, that it was, “ the offering of his body 
once,** — “one sacrifice for sins.*’ Andean onr author find 
nothing relative to this will of his heavenly father in 
Psalm xl. which expresses the Son's detight therein ? Has 
he overlooked verse the 8th, “ I delight to do thyvoill, 
O my God t yea thy law is within my heart?” Is it by- 
such gross inattention to the Divine Records, that onr 
author has been led to his present disbelief of Christ’s 
Atonement ? 

* That Christ should not delight ia ttose unspeakably 
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tremendous sufferings he underwent in cheerful obedi- 
ence to the will of his heavenly Father, considered mere- 
ly as sufferings and separately from that “will” which se- 
cured out salvation, wasinitsown nature perfectly right; 
and the contrary would have been totally wrong. Nei- 
ther suffering nor death is in its own nature joyous, 
otherwise it could be no suffering ; and it became the 
holy nature of our Lord, to foci and to regard things as 
they really wear . But that he delighted in offering 
himself “once for all,” — “a sacrifice for sins,” as being 
the will of God, and, “ or the joy set before him endured 
the cross despising the shame,” is established by the 
Psalmist and the Apostle in the fullest m i oner. 

Our third conclusion from the Psalmist and the 
Apostle’s unitedly declaring that it is this will of God, 
which sanctifies us through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all, “one sacrifice” for sins, is, 
that these furnish a complete answer to the declaration 
that “it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict ono 
innocent being who had all the human feelings and who 
had never transgressed the will of God, with the death 
of the cross for the crimes committed by others;” for 
“ this iniquity” if it be such, God willed, since he pre- 
pared the Son a body in which to suffer “ this palpa- 
ble injustice.” On this our author ({>. 58) professes 
"perfectly to co-incide with us, that the death of tho 
innocent Jesus took place, like that of many preceding 
prophets by the unsearchable will of God, who hath 
ordained that all the sons of men shall die, some by a 
violent and painful death, others by au easy and natu- 
ral extinction." We beg here to remind him howe ver,tbat 
these are not our words, and that we should no more 
think of Weening the death of Jesus to that of any pro- 
phet, than we should think of likening the Almighty 

Vql, ill. S 
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God to a worm of the dust. Nor is the fact that the 
"innocent Jesus,” though perfectly sinless and holy, 
Vms ordained to die on the cross a sacrifice for the sins 
of many, left in darkness to be referred to '* the unsearch- 
able will of God/’ after he has so plainly and fully re- 
vealed his will respecting; the death of Christ, as has 
been already so fully shewn. 

To our author’s asking (p. 59) “ was it for this that 
John the Baptist was slain, and Zechariab and the Pro- 
phets who were killedin Jerusalem?” we reply by asking 
him. Were these perfectly sinless and holy? Have the 
Scriptures declared that any one of them “ died the just 
for the unjust ?’’ that he bore our sins in his own body? 
Our author knows that this is not the case. Xet he 
declares, “ The proposed inferenefe from the bare fact 
would he a-« legitimate in these rases as in that of Je- 
ans T Sha l we ascribe this declaration to his being so 
blinded with the idea ofhuinan merit as not to perceive 
any difference, o ■ to a worse cause ? Candor requires the 
firsts and in this we acquiesce; but in no controversy 
have we ever before seen manifested more gross inat- 
tention to the subject under debate. If these suffered 
to satisfy the justice of their maker, it was for their 
at vn sins; for they had “all sinned ami come short of 
the glory of God.” But will our author venture to say, 
that Christ suffered to satisfy the justice of God for his 
aum sins.'* He will not, he cannot: blasphemy itself has 
nevor yet risen so high. But how could be prevent the 
fact from unavoidably bursting on his mind, that if 
Christ did not snffer for his own sins, he must have suf- 
feted/or the sins of -others. How cou Id he, with this troth 
thus flashing upon his mind, have committed his cause 
so completely as to pen the following paragraph, with- 
out any thing to support it beside his own ipse dixit ? 
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**The plain and obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body that 
he might communicate a perfect code of divine law to 
mankind, and that he loved him for the devotion with 
which he fulfiled his di\inc commission, regardless of 
the comfort or safety of that body and his readiness to 
lay it down when it suited the purpose of the maker.” 

We now ask our author, whether he has ever consi- 
dered the consequences which inevitably follow from hit| 
denying, that Jesus Christ suffered to atone for the guilt 
of others. Let us for a moment trace them, lie declares 
that “it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict 
one innocent being who had all the human feelings and 
who had never transgressed the will ofGwl, with tho 
death of the cross for the crimes committed by others,” 
and that “ the iniquity of one’s being sentenced to death 
as an atonement for the faults of another is such, that 
every just man would shudder at the idea of one’s be- 
ing put to death fur a crime committed by another, even 
if the innocent man himself should williug'y offer bis 
life in behalf of that other.” But why would this bd 
gross iniquity ? It could be no iniquity for oue to de- 
sire to die for another. It would on the contrary be 
an act of tho most pure and d ^interested love. The 
gross iniquity then could not lie in his wishing to die' 
for another; for this, our Loid declares, would be the 
beighth of love, which is the pc rfect On of all virtue, as 
love is “ the fuifiling of the Divine law since M greater 
love hath no man than ihis, that a man lay down bislif's 
for bis friend.” The “ gi ss in qni’y*' would lid in tire 
“ infliction of the death of the cro-s on a being perfect^ 
ly sinless,” “ which" accmding toour author** would bo 
so great that even his love in willingly offering him- 
self to die for another could not take it away .” And is 
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tlrs really fact? Then our Author's cause and system are 
irretrievably lost. All this gross iniquity lies on his 
cause without the least redeeming circumstance . This 
-gross in quit y has been perpetrated. The “sinless 
Jesus” has been “ afflicted with the death of the cross" 
Since Christ then has really suffered death w ithout the 
gates of Jerusalem, if he did not suffer as an atonement 
for others, still “an innocent being with all the human 
feelings who liad never transgressed the will of God,’* 
has been put to death on the cross, as a guilty and im- 
pious transgressor and our author’s system leaves this 
gross iniquity, unquestionably the greatest crime ever 
committtffl in the universe, upon whom? we almost 
tremble to write it — upon God iiimself. 

In no instance since the creation of the world has 
there been a parallel to the gross iniquity comtni ted in 
permitting the murder of the sinless and holy Sonof God* 
if he did notdie a sacrifice for the sins of men. If the an- 
gels were reserved in chains under darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day, it was because they had 
sinned against their Maker. If the prophets suffered 
pain, misery, and death, they had all sinned and “were 
by nature children of wrath even as others.” The only 
Being perfectly slide -s and righteous, who has ever 
been afflicted with death, is the Son of God, he who 
“ d (1 no iniquity, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
S nee then the dreadful deed has been perpetrated, 
and the perfectly siute-s One has suffered us though he 
h t.l h'cn the. vilest of trtnsgrcssors ; as he had no sin 
of Vis own f»r which ho could suffer, our author’s deny- 
i >g that he o.ff.'ied as an Atonement for others, throws 
the “ gross in quiry,” the horrible injustice of suffer- 
ing in's 10 ake place, upon the government and cha- 
racter of God, a reproach and u dishonor to all eternity* 
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The least degree of reflection may convince us, that 
if Christ did not suffer for the sins of others, the bare 
permission of his murder , infinitely righteous us he was, 
must rtina'n an indelible stain on the justice ortho 
power of God throughout eternity. A sinless bo ng 
whose righteous deed- merited the highest reward, could 
not be affl.etud with the least punishment, much less 
with death, without its reflecting the highest dishonor 
on the Alnrghty Governor of the universe. No such in- 
stance has ever appeared in the annals of the creation. 
The only instances wherein pain ami misery have hecn 
permit'ed, are those of fallen angels and faljfii men; 
but these were tainted with sin, and pa ; n and misery 
were their righteous desert. Jesus Christ however, was 
not only free from tfie Jearft taint of sin; he was infi- 
nitely worthy' of reward. With him God was ever well 
pleased, because lie “ did always the things that pleased 
him.” Unless he suffered for others therefore, to 
permit him to suffer in the least degree, was an act which 
must reflect eternal dishonor on the Divine character. 
Should it be replied, ilia? Jesus w as in the hands of Ilia 
enemies, and God could not prevent his suffering, 
though it was unjust ; this would be, to dethrone God at 
once, as it would deny to him that infinite wisdom and 
power, which are essential to the government of the uni- 
verse. After he had suffered his own sinless and well 
beloved Son to perish unjustly by the hands of his ene- 
mies, who among all his creatures could ei cr trust in 
him for deliverance? Unless he suffered for others 
therefore, to affirm that God has even permitted Jesus 
Christ to suffer as a transgressor, is, to blaspheme his 
justice. “That the righteous should be as the wicked, 
that be far from Thee. Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do bight?” As Christ has been slain there- 
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fore, nothing can redeem the character of God frometer- 
nal dishonor, but his having “ suffered the just for the 
unjust,” and this being in itself perfectly rigiteo'is. 

But if such would have been inevitably the conse- 
quence of God’s merely permitting his Son’s death, 
what shall we say if the Scriptures represent him as ac- 
tually consei ting there o, yea and assisting i herein ? 
Yet this is precisely the case. Peter declares, “ Him 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, yc with wicVcd hands have crucifi- 
ed and slain and Isaiah, "it pleased t lie Father to 
bruise ; im hath put him to grief.” In Zcch. God 
says, " Awake O sword, against the man that is my fel- 
low ;”ancl Paul, Gal. ii*. declares dipt God hath even made 
him a curse. Unless Christ died a sacrifice for the 
sins of others therefore, God has not only permitted 
tho grossest act of murderous iniquity e\er perpe- 
trated in the universe ; but he has consented thereto , 
and has himself become the Chief Agent in the deed; to 
say which, is at once to destroy the character of God as 
a righteous and holy Being, — and to annihilate the feli- 
city of all the blessed throughout eternity. 

Such then since Christ has suffered, is unavoid- 
ably the language of our author’s system, and of every 
system which denies Christ's death to bean atonement 
forthe sins of others, just and righteous in its nature. 
Every such system, traced in its just consequences, 
inevitably represents God as guilty of perpetrating 
the most horrid crime ever yet known in the universe, 
and the Holy Scrprnres as totally false in declaring 
him to be, a God ** righteous in all his ways and holy 
iu all his works.” I'rom this nothing can redeem our 
author's system, but bis erasing ad the records of tho 
pas'- eighteen centuries, and declaring, that Christ waa- 
nevd “ with wicked bauds crutL^d and slain/* 
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Nor d jes his theory respecting Christ’s having suffer- 
ed death merely for the benefit oj men, remove this in the 
least degree. This, representing God as having ac- 
tually perpetrated i'or the benefit of men, the grossest 
act of injustice and iniquity ever known in the universe, 
charges him with “ doing evil that good may come,’* 
and degrades him, while possessed of infinite wis- 
dom and power, to the level of those who say, “ let us- 
do evil that good may come/’ of whom the Apostle de- 
clares that ** their damnation is just." A1I the "gross 
injustice," which our author attempts to charge on 
the doctrine of Christ’s Atonement for the sin of others, 
thereteve, is interwoven with the vitals of liis ifivnsys- 
tcm^It charges God with perpetrating the most tremend- 
ous injustice and iniqbity, and the Scriptures of truth 
with the grossest falsehood ; it renders Christianity either 
a system of la’sehood, or of blasphemy against the 
holy and righteous Sovereign of the universe, ami 
causes revelation to sap the very foundations of all 
natural religion. 

If however Christ "died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures " every thing in this mystery of godliness, itf 
holy, and just, and righteous. Certain that God per- 
fectly knows his own nature, and that his judgment is 
according to truth, wc may rest assured, that when God 
so loved the w orld as to "ive his only begotten Sou “ a sa- 
crifice" that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life, it was because HE KNEW this 
to be infinitely just and righteous ; — that when the Son 
gave himself to die for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures it was because he knew 7 that it was righteous thus 
tog^re himsclf^thejust for the unjust — thatwhehGod 
commended his love towards us in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died “ a sacrifice” for us, this act of in- 
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finite love was perfectly consistent with righteousness ; 
Wid that in his setting forth Jesus Christ “to beapropi- 
ti.uimi for sin through faith in his blood, — to declare 
God's righteousness for the remission of sins, that God 
might be just wh'le he is the justifier of him that be- 
lievcth in Jesus God declared — precisely the truth. 

Our pointing out that our author’s applying Isaiah 
vii. 14. “behold a virgin shall conceive and bring forth 
a son and shall call h's name Immanuel,” to Heze- 
kiah, must fall to the ground from Hczekiali’s being at 
least six or seven years old when it was delivered, he 
refers to his chapter on the Trin : ty, as having “no re- 
lation whatever to the doctrine of atoncmen t.” He does 
the same with Isaiah ix. 6. “ to us a child is born, to us a 
Son is given,” &c. Before he liad afli med that these have 
nothing to do with the atonement of Chtist however, he 
would have done well to erase the Apostolic declara- 
tion, “ but when the fulness of lime w as come, God 
sent forth his Son made of a woman to redeem them that 
were those under the law.” 

Our Author is unable to ascertain what we meapt to 
establish by our quoting Isa. xi. “ the spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him; and shall make him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord.” We said, that it 
described the Redeemer in terms w hich preclude the pos- 
sibility of his atdnciqent’s being an act of gross iniquity, 
by asking. Docs the fear of the Lord lead to acts of pal- 
pable iniquity? This it must if Jesus’s sufferingthe just 
for the unjust, was an act of “ gross iniquity.” He how- 
ever thinks (p. 03,) that “the force of truth” induced us, 
while in the course of an attempt to prove the deity and 
the atonement of Christ to cite a verse, which, contain- 
ing such phrases as “make him of quick understand- 
ing" and “ in the fear of the Lord,” go to prove hie 
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created nature !” Did we ever say that Christ could 
atone for sin without his human nature? or that his hu- 
man nature is uncreated ? If he can discover no 

allusion to Christ’s Atonement in Isaiah xix. 1J), -0, “in 
that day there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst 

of the land ofEgypt, lor they shall cry unto Jehovah 

because of their oppressors aud he shall send them a 
Saviour aud a great one, and he shall deliver them;” can 
he discover none to his Kingdom respecting which it was 
cited ? Can he prove it to be spoken of any other king- 
dom ? 

Our Author’s attempt to invalidate the proof of 
Christ’s Deity arising from his being termed ''our Lord 
and Saviour,” by selecting l[our passages from the Old 
Testament in which the word is applied to men, we had 
noticed by shewing that two of these belong to Christ’s 
kingdom, and had observed, that to quote Christ’s own 
deeds (of salvation) against his Deity, was quite a new 
mode of proof. Our Author leaving this unanswered, says, 
(p.<54,) “The Editor though unable to deny the fact, (that 
all those who have been instrumental in effecting tho 
deliverance of their fellow-creatures of whatever nature 
were dependant themselves upon God, and only instru- 
ments in his hands,) thus turns away the subject, saying. 
It surely required but little knowledge to discern that a 
man’s dcliveting his country does not elevate him to 
an equality with God, or that to overcome an invading 
enemy is an act totally different from saving sinners 
from their sins.” Was this, turning away the subject? 
May not a nation be delivered by any mortal man whom 
God may commission ? But docs not the other n quire 

an iilnate almighty power? We never denied that 

God sent forth bis Son — to redeem those who w ere un- 
der the law by being made a cl rse for them , any more 
Vot. Hi. T 
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than that he sent Gideon, Sampson, and others to deli- 
ver Israel; but we affirmed that he by nature possess- 
es that almighty power and grace which fitted him to 
be sent, for this purpose ; —and this our author has not dis- 
proved in the least degree. 

To our Author's observation (p. G5,) that Jesus is 
"entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving 
power of his diyine instructions,” we have already replied, 
by shewing that no precepts or law can save a sinner. 
Even the passages he brings to support this idea, com- 
pletely destroy it. Thus the very first of them, John v. 
§4, says, "he that believctii on him that sent me,” — 
" to lie the propitiation for our sins,” adds John, 1 Ep. 
iv. 10. To believe on him then, is, to believe that 
"God hath sent him to die for our sins.” — In reply to 
bis remark, (p. Gli,) that “ neither previous to Christ's 
cornin', nor subsequently, have the Egyptians cried to 
Jehovah — or joined Israel and Assyria, in asking a 
divine blessing,” we ask. Can lie say that they never 
will? .dll the nations of the earth have not yet been 
blessed in Abraham's seed ; yet will they never be thus 
blessed? 

Our Author does not dispute that Isa. xxxv. “ the ran- 
somed of Jehovah shall return,” refers to Christ’s king- 
dom. . Will he then permit us to ask him, who came 
to give lii* life a ransom for many ? Surely not the Fa- 
ther, for he never became incarnate. Yet these are 
'•the ransomed of Jeiiov ah." But our author adds, fp. 
0G.) “ If this have any allu.-ion to Jesus, it must have 
reference to h.s implicit obedience to the will of Je- 
hovah even his laying down his own life for the safety 
of mankind.” The dreadful consequences of asserting 
that Jesus suffered death on any other ground than as an 
atonement for others, have been just shewn ; but our au- 
thor's attempt to explain away the meaning of " ransom” 
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by rendering it “ extreme attachment or obedience”* is 
singular enou<«h. Ko doubt these were the “ obedient” 
as well as " the ransomed” of the Lord; but the whole 
of the context relates to their ransom, and not to their 
obedience. 

On Isa. xliii. “the Lord is well pleased for his righ- 
teousness 9 sake; lie will magnify the law and make it 
honourable;” we observed, that, for those whom Christ 
justices by his righteousness, lie also atoned, as Paul 
testifies, 2 Cor. v. “ for he hath made him to be sin foe 
us who knew no sin, that we might be made the righte- 
ousness of God in him.” This passage our author (p. 
67) affirms, “ has no reference to Christ’s Atonement;” 
and he quotes Locke to shew, that "it implies no moro 
than that God hath made lnm subject to sufferings and 
death, the usual punishment and consequence of sili, 
as if he lmd been a sinner, though he were guilty of no 
sin; that we in and by him might he made righteous, 
by a righteousness imputed tons by God.” See Locke’s 
works, vol. viii. We have already given him our opi- 
nion of Locke ; hut can he he ignorant that Locke here 
confirms the very doctrine he himself is opposing? 
Why did God make him who “ was guilty of no sin,” 
subject to the usual punishment and consequence or sin 
but as an atonement /or others? AVc hove already 
shewn that on any other principle, nothing could 
have been more iniquitous and horrid. And whose 
"righteousness” is it which is ‘‘imputed to us by 
God?” Is it not His, who “ of God is made unto us 

• That whatever be it* present acceptation either in Arabic or Persian, lb* 
word here asitl jor “ ransom," ocean in Scriptare in (hi* >iiwp, both m a noruti 
mad a rerb, is ei-rl» shewn As a noon it occurs in Eo.i). tii. IO, “ If there be 
laid on him a sum of noser, then he shall pis - for (he ram tom of hit life whatso- 
ever is laid upon him." And in Hoses xiii . 14, • I will Tamtam them from the poor- 
er of the grave,” it occur* a* a verb . aud the incongruity of rendering* it in iithgt 
'ease by •• obedience” ihitead of *• ransom," is sufficiently obvious. 

T 2 
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righteousness ?” Locke’s testimony here, instead of re- 
futing, only confirms the doctrine he brings it to op- 
pose. 

Instead of meeting the fulness of evidence in Isa. liii. 
our author, quoting the following passages, “Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” — “He was 
wounded for our transyressiojts" — “ the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquities of us all.’' — “ He shall justify many, 
for he shall bear their iniquities,” asks, (p. 67,) “ Do 
these sentences prove that he like a sacriiicial * lamb’ 
or ‘sheep’ atoned for the sins of others?” To this we 
reply, yes ; and we further ask, why he has not brought 
proof that they do not ? Why has lie thus deserted 
liis cause? They do indeed prove that “God hath laid 
on Him the iniquities of uS all,” tliat “ lie was wounded 
for our transgressions and that “ by his stripes we are 
healed,” and not by our own meritorious deeds, repent- 
ance itself being given as a fruit of his death. When 
he adds, “my readers may peruse the whole of ch. liii. 
and may find that it conveys hut the ideas that Jesus 
as a prince though innocent himself, was to suffer af- 
flictions or rather death for the transgressions of hi 3 
guilty people while interceding for them with a king 
mightier than himself,” what docs lie mean? Is this his 
refutation of Christ’s dying the just for the unjust? Is 
Christ’s kingdom a temporal one ? Who are his “guilty 
people,” but those who are redeemed by his precious 
blood? What does lie mean by asking, “ Did ever 
a sacrificial lamb or goat bear the iniquities of men T‘ 
What by his saying, that “the scapegoat’s bearing the 
iniquities of Israel was not applicable to Christ even 
typically, for he made no escape from the hands of his 
.enemies V’ Is he ignorant that of the two goats taken for 
a sin-offering, one was slain, and the other sent into the 
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wilderness, as we have already shewn?* And have we 
not repeatedly said that "it is impossible for the blood 
of bulls and goats to take away sin,” and that a sacri- 
ficial lamb or goat never bore the iniquities of men in 
any other way than by prefiguring the sacrifice of Christ? 
Are these interrogatives all he has to adduce against 
the irresistible weight of evidence for Christ's atonement 
furnVieri by this chapter alone? 

Our Auhor’s affirming (p. 68,) that "our repentance is 
sufficient to make atonement with the All merciful, ’’has 
been already answered so fully, that any thing more on 
that head would tire the reader. We wonder however that 
the absurdities it involves had not kept him from say- 
ing, " Had the human race never transgressed, or had 
they repented sincerely of fheir transgressions, the Son 
of God need not have been sent to teach them repent- 
ance for the pardon of their sins ; to lay before them 
the divine law calculated to prevent their further trans- 
gressions, the fulfilment of which commission was at tho 
cost of his life.” We presume he will not affirm that 
Christ redeemed any by his teaching before he began to 
teach, — before he came into the world. But did not 
men repent sincerely of their transgressions as really be- 
fore Jesus was born, as they have since? Were Abel, 
and Abraham, and Moses, and the Prophets, saved 
without sincere repentance? or were they not saved at 
all ? We ask further, was there no “ divine Jaw” given 
to men before Christ came? — And still furthdr, had all 
the patriarchs and prophets no share in Christ’s re- 
demption? They certainly had none in his teaching, nor 
could they derive any personal benefit from his pure 
example. Who were the blessed in heaven whom John 
sawadoringthe Lamb that had been slain? How was all 
this overlooked by our author? 

* See P . i«; 
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Wc adduced Jeremiah xxiii. as mentioning the Righte- 
ous Branch, — "in whose days Judah shall be saved and Is- 
rael dwell safely, and whose name is Jehovah our Righte- 
ousness,” and ch. xxxi. — "I will forgive their iniquities, 
and remember their sins no more," as alluding to Christ 
savins sinners In his blood and righteousness, according 
to Paul’s dec laration, 1 Cor. i. 30, " Christ is made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption /* 
This threefold proof our author passes by with merely ob- 
serving (p. f>9) "what these quotations have to do with the 
vicarious sacrifice ot Christ, I am again at a loss to per- 
ceive.” What! does he not recollect, that Paul in Heb. 
x. after repeating from this very prophecy “ and their 
sins and iniquities will I remember no more,” adds, “ now 
where remission of these i<, 'there is no more offering for 
sin;”a»d this after he had previously laid it down as a max- 
im " that without slicddingoi blood there is no remission ?” 
nay that he closes the whole by declaring that we have, 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Christ f 
What shall vve say to this inattention to scripture ? " As 
for Christ’s being sent only or principally to direct man- 
kind to sincerity in worship, righteousness in conduct, 
and sanctification in purity of mind,” we have already 
shewn, that mankind were directed to these many ages 
before Christ came, and that if Jesus did not come to 
save them by his death and righteousness, there was 
no other way in which ho himself could save guilty crea- 
tures. 

Respecting, Ezekiel xxxiv.13, " I will set up one shep- 
herd over them and he .shall feed them, even my servant 
David;” our Author asks, (p. 70,) "how is it that theE- 
ditor thinks it necessary to attempt so often to prove 
.the kingdom and redemption of Je>us as the promised 
Messiah in the course of bis arguments in faror ef the 
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atonement?" We reply, that we do not think it particu- 
larly necessary, because we have such au abundance of 
proof besides ; but that when his “kiugdom and re- 
demption" occur in the course of our examining the 
Scriptures, we do not think it improper merely to men- 
tion them, because his kingdom is founded on his death ; 
und the redemption, his subjects obtain, is, “through 
hie blood, even the forgiveness oj sins.'' 

Our author’s new translation of Daniel ix. 20, “ Mes- 
siah shall be cut oil' but not for himself.” " Shall Mes- 
siah be cut off and no one be for him," would tie of no 
value to his cause were it granted him. The phrases 
"to finish the transgression and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation lor iniquity , and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness," sufficiently testify the design 
of the Messiah’s being " cut off,” even though ive should 
read, “ and no one be for him.” No end was made to 
sins, but by his atonement; for our author himself tes- 
tifies that the Jews continued to sin, nay even more than 
before. No "reconciliation was made for iniquity" but 
by the Messiah’s blood ; and no" everlasting righteous- 
ness was brought in” but by Him who is, "Jehovah our 
Righteousness.” But *t i 11 he bring stranger proofs w c shall 
content ourselves w ith the present English translation ;* 

• That the Hebrew conjunction ,« ^ often rendered “ hot" a* writ a< " and,*' 
is too well known to the biblical student to need the least proof. Indeed were 
it here rendered “and," as " llie lleoiall shall be cut ofl‘ anil not Jur him- 
self the idea convened would he substantially thesnrne. And that in render- 
ing the prefix tameJ^J with the (bird persona] pronotci, “ for himself ’ oar transla- 
tors are full* justified, will b-esident fiom die luLluning passages among other* 
in which precisely the same prefix and pronoun occur. Le>, ix. 8. Aaron slew 
the calf of the ain offerioz which was for hint el/. Ur. x»i. II. Aero* shall make 
«n atonement for him' elf; and cb. xtif.21- “And make an atonement ft t Jumirlf” 
Numbers xxxi. 53, “ for the men o' war had taken sport errrj man for Aim- 
tfif." ' Deut. xxxiii. 21, “ end he prtmded the first part/.r himself." 1 Kin-s 
xix. 4. Elijah requested for himalj that he might die ; end Psalm iv.3. But 
know that -the Lord hath set apart him that is gorllr for himself." What sens* 
wmld oar anther's changing “ Hmself for ■■ him" mat* in these passages/ 
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particularly as he himself lias so little confidence itl his 
amendment as to provide himself with the following re- 
serve; “ But were wc to admit this mistranslasion or 
perversion of the original scriptures, ‘he words ‘shall the 
Messiah be cut off but not for himself/ woa!d t > my mini 
convey nothing more than that the Me slih .hocld be 
cutoff, not for any guilt he committed him.-eb’, but by the 
fault of his subjects, who continued to rebel against the 
divine law though instructed by their intercessor at the 
hazard of his life.” Against this interpretation, to say 
nothing of other things, rises the fact already mentioned, 
that God himself was pleased to bruise him, andtocom- 
mand his sword to awake against him ; yea, and even 
to make him \ cu ksr. Does oar author perceive the 
blasphemy that this inevitably involves, even that Christ 
perished by “the fault of ” — God himself - 

To Hosea iii. “afterward shall the children of Israel 
return and seek the Lord their God and David their 
king, and shall fear Jehovah and his goodness in the lat- 
ter days," — Joel ii. 28, “and it shall come to pass after- 
wards that twill pour out my spirit upon all flesh,” &c. 
and Amos ix. “ in that day will I raise up the taberna- 
cle of David which is fallen/' See. our Author making no 
reply, assigns as his reason, (p. 71,) that “their relation 
to the question is certainly not obvious.” Did Peter 
think thus when he, in Acts iii. describes that of Joel as 
being fulfiled by Christ's shedding forth his holy spirit 
at the day of Pentecost in consequence of his death ? 
Did* James think thus of that iu Amos, when he. Acts 
xv. adduced it to support his decision in the debate 
whether the standard doctrine of Christianity should be, 
forgiveness through man’s obedience and merit, or solely 
through tho death of the Lord Jesus Christ? How un- 
happy lor his cause that our author should not discern 
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that passages have any relation to the question, which 
were quoted by the apostles as sanctioning the doctrine 
that cuts up his cause by the roots ! 

Obadiah, ver. 21, “ and saviours shall come upon mount 
Zion to judge the mounts of Esau, an! the kingdom 
shall be Jehovah’s,” was adduced as foretelling Christ's 
kingdom; and hence we asked our author, •* When 
have the mounts of Esau been so judged by any on© 
beside Christ, as that the kingdom has in consequence 
become Jehovah’s? And does this refer to any thing 
but a display of Christ’s power in converting sinners?** 
Instead of answering either of theso queries, he urges, 
that saviours in the plural are mentioned. Now as no 
one expects Christ tp descend in person to convert these 
nations, but that he will do it through the instrumen- 
tality of his ministers, this does not invalidate iu the 
least* its application to Christ’s kingdom, the object 
for which it was quoted. Our author’s doctrine rela- 
tive to the Hebrew plural, we will consider when we com© 
to his allegations against the Deity of Christ. 

Does not our author’s reason adduced (p. 73) for not 
acknowledging the Triune God, namely that" having re- 
linquished the notion of the triune, quad rune, and deci- 
mune gods which he once professed when immersed 
in the grosser polytheism prevailing among modem 
Hindoos, he cannot reconcile it to his understanding to 
find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is 
of acknowledged absurdity in another,” serve a key to 
his present course ? He found it impossible to recon- 
cile his mind to the rabble of gods connected with Hin- 
dooism. He therefore rejects the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead, so strongly expressed in Christ's com- 
mand to teach all nations “ baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” But does 

Vol. IIL U 
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not this resemble the conduct of a child, who, having 
found himself cheated with a glas3 bauble, throws away 
when offered him a diamond of inestimable value? Did 
the doctrine of his “ quadrune or dccimune gods in 
Hindoo polytheism,” profess to be groundel on wo;ks 
possessing an equally authentic claim to Divine in- 
spiration, and equally holy in their teudencj and effects, 
as the Sacred Scriptures ? 

The testimony of Micah to the birth-place of that 
Saviour whose goings forth have been of old, from ever- 
lasting,'' onr author promises to notice when he comes 
to the subject of the Trinity, but declines it here, be- 
cause “any testimony relative to the birth of C!i” st lias 
noth ng todo with his atonement.” Lias then Christ’s be- 
ing "made of a woman to redeem those who were under the 
law,” nothing to do with his “ being made a curse for 
them?” 

Our quotation from Nahum , “behold upon the moun- 
tains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace. O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, 
perform thy vows ; for the wicked shall no more pass 
through thee,” he (p. 74) terms a subject “ totally foreign 
to that of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ.” It was quot- 
ed as alluding to Christ’s kingdom , which is “righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost and onr author 
has brought no proof that these are ever found in tlie 
heart of any but those who rely wholly on Christ’s atone- 
ment. It seems strange thatHabakkuk's axiom also, “ the 
just shall live by his faith,” as adopted by Paul, Gal. 
. ill. 11, when he declares that no man is justified by the 
law iu the sight of God,” should have nothing to do with 
the atonement on w hich this faith is founded. Had he 
only read a few verses farther, he would have found Paul 
adding as the sequel of his reasoning, “ Christ hath re- 
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deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for vs Has this “ nothing to do with the atonement? 
the sacrificial death of Jesus?” 

Scarcely less strange is it that Ffttggai ii. "thus saith 
Jehovah ; thi Desire of all Nations shall come, and I 
will fill this house with glory,” should have ‘‘noallusi- 
on to either the atonement or the Deity of Christ." Our 
author's attempt to support this, furnishes another 
proof of what we have already observed, that his as- 
sertions often contradict the plain sense of the scrip- 
tures. He says (p. 75,) " were we to understand 
by the word * temple’ in both instances in the verse, a 
material one, which is evident from its context in the 
prophecy was alone in tlje contemplation of flaggai, 
we must be persuaded to believe that the latter temple 
was more magnififcently built by Zerubabel and Joshua 
in the re'gn of Darius than the former built by Solo- 
mon.” That Haggai bad in view a material temple is 
certain ; but onr believing that 2£.erubabel*s temple was 
more magnificently built than Solomon’s, though it 
might get rid of this prophecy, would be in direct op- 
position to the plain fact as related in the context. 
Ver. 2, runs thus ; "speak now to Zerubabel, &c. and to 
the residue of the people, saying, Who is left among 
you that saw this house in her first glory ? and how do 
you see it now ? Is it not in your eyes in comparison 
of it as nothing." Here God himself declares that 
in their eyes the second house was as nothing com- 
pared with the first, and lays this as the foundation for 
the prophetic declaration that "Jehovah would fill 
this bouse with glory," in that " the Desire of all Nations 
should come.” If our author's assertions are so contrary 
to plain scripture facts , which require only to he read 
ui 
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In order to be understood, how can we rely on them res- 
pecting its doctrines so deep in their very nature? 

We observed that Zechariah’s predictions relative 
to the human nature and the atonement of Cfirist can 
scarcely be examined without their testifying his Deity. 
As our author however, passes over our remarks with 
the promise of noticing them when treating of his Deity, 
we shall refer- ours thither. Yet his remark on 
2Zech. iii, “ I will remove the iniquity of that land in one 
day;” we may notice here. It is assertion without 
the least proof to support it. See p. 75 ; ** the phrase 
found in the verse, * I will remove the iniquity of that 
land in one day,' does not attribute the removal of the 
iniquities of the land of Israel to.the sacrificial death 
of Jesus, so as to justify the Editor in quoting it as a 
proof of the doctrine of the atonement !" Why does it 
not? Our author is silent. We must however beg to 
remind him that it is a real transaction which is here 
predicted. Can he mention any other transaction which 
in, one day took away iniquity, beside that related, Heb. 
ix ? " Often in the end of the worid hath Christ appear- 
ed to take away sin by the sacrifice of himself ?” 

It is singular that our author should add, “ besides, 
the verse can by no means be applied to the death of 
Jesus whether vicarious or accidental, since after the 
day of his crucifixion, the Israelites, so far from being 
freed from sins, continued more vehemently than ever 
to, pursue sinful conduct iu their violent persecution 
of Christians/* Ac. We never said that all Israel 
according to the llesh belonged to Christ's kingdom, 
or that his kingdom was confined to Israel ; and had 
our author examined the whole of the. passage, of which 
tk^ -declaration forms a part, he would have found the 
very circumstance he urges- against this prophecy’s ap~ 
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plying to Christ’s death, to be a part of the prophecy 
itself. See ver. it. — “And many nations shall bejoid- 
ed to the Lord in that day and shall be my people.” 
Thus as the rejection of the Jews and the admission of 
the Gentles, took place immediately on Christ's death, 
and never before, what he urges against this prophecy's 
referring to Christ’s atonement, decidedly fixes its ap- 
plication on his death and the circumstances which 
immediately followed. 

A t ier thus examining the evidence for the Atonemerit 
furnished by the Old Testament, we added, “ by ex- 
amining the Old Testament on the subject of Christ’s 
Atonement, and comparing it with the New in every in- 
stance required, as*our author suggests, although no 
passage lias been considered which does not relate to the 
work or the kingdom of Christ, we have before us such 
a body of e\idencc. corroborated by the Apostles, tho 
Evangelists, and Christ himself, as indisputably con- 
firms, not only the doctrine of his Atonement, but that or 
his Deity And further, "that the evidence from the 
Old Testament is of peculiar weight, as the Prophecies 
nourished the faith and hope of tho best of men for 
above seven hundred years, the Psalms embodied their 
devotion for a full thousand years, and Sacrifices of- 
fered by faith, formed the soul of all real religion from 
the very beginning of the world. For these then to have 
deceived men,' would have destroyed the character of 
God, and the happiness of all righteous beings through- 
out eternity.” In reply to this our author here offers — • 
surf « word. 

Our author begins bis remarks on the evidence de- 
rived from the declarations of Cfy-iat and of the Evan- 
gelists, by occupying nearly a page in controverting, 
the incidental observation, that "had our Lord himself 
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made no direct declaration respecting the design ofhis 
death, his referring his disciples to those predictions 
already named would have been sufficient, particularly 
jn their circumstances.” It is however easy to prove 
its truth; since if Christ had merely referred to this 
mass of evidence delivered by the patriarchs and 
prophets, and said “ thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hoved Chiist to suffer,” &c. we must have believed it, 
or have incurred the just reproof he s>ave his disciples, 
"O.oois and slow of heart to believe all that the pro- 
phets ha\e spoken;” and had we not believed Himself, 
we must have denied that h;s “ precepts are the guide 
to happiness and peace.” Still it is so immaterial, that 
to spt nd a moment on it, to us’seemed triflin'*, when 
su< h a mass of evidence yet remains lor consideration. 

We added that“directintimations of this nature were 
not withheld.” Some of these we adduced, as, “the Son 
of man came to give his life a ransom for many," and 
** this is my blood ichick is sited for many for the remissi- 
on of sins " with various others. But instead of an- 
swering these, our author charges it on us (p.78)as ** a 
strange mode of conducting a controversy, that after 
quoting some of those in our former reply, we should 
bring them forward again with some additions, over- 
looking his observations on them.” Surely there can be 
nothing strange in this. If we ** brought these forward 
again with some additions,” it was that he might answer 
them, because we thought his observations on them 
formed no answer. Tbis we still think, and now 
submit them to our readers that they may judge for 
themselves ; “ Do these passages reasonably convey 
any thing more than the idea that Jesus was intrust- 
ed with a divine commission' to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which, whosoever should 
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receive should live for ever? and that the Saviour fore- 
seeing that the imparting of those instructions would, 
by exciting the anger and enmity of the supers. itious 
Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated not 
to persevere in their promulgation as if a king oho 
hazards his life lo procure freedom and peace for his 
subjects, were to address himself to them saying, I 
lay down my life for you.” We think ihaf these pas- 
sag -s do u reasonably convey” more than Jesuit's having 
been invested with a commission to deliver instructions 
lea ling 10 eternal beatiiude, and merely losing his bib 
in consequence, for the two following reasons : 

We have already shewn that all Jesus’s precepts are 
included in the Divine Law, uhich he himself declares 
“ shall not pass away till heaven and earth pass away.” 
Tins declaration alone refutes our author’s observations. 
Were our Lord’s precepts, more strict and holy than the 
Di> ine law given by Moses? If they were, instead of lead- 
ing men to beatitude, they would only involve them ia 
deeper condemnation, as the law had already “ stopped 
every, mouth and brought the whole world guilty before 
God.” Were they less strict and holy? Then they left 
the Divine law in full force on the sinner still, for *' till 
heaven and earth pass, the law cannot pass a w'ay," either 
in its precepts or its penalty. Again if Jesus delivered 
precepts neither less nor more strict and holy, than 
the Divine law before delivered, not only did he coma 
to do what had been already done, but he left mankind 
in precisely the same condemnation in which they were 
before ; and he thus could save no one whatever, as he 
came, ** not to destroy, but to establish the law/' Salva- 
tion by Jesus therefore, except through bis own obedi- 
ence and atonement, is totally impossible in its own na- 
ture. 
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Farther, the death of Christ is not represented in 
Scripture as an accidental thing arising merely from “the 
anger and enmity of the superstitious Jews, excited by 
his imparting his instructions.” Jlad it been so in- 
deed, we have already shewn that for God to permit the 
'death of a sinless Being so meritoriously righteous, 
would have been a fact unparalleled in the annals of 
the universe, 'and one which must have reflected infinite 
dishonor on the Divine government and character 
throughout eternity. But the Sciiptures represent the 
Father himself as chief in this scene of unparalleled 
injustice and iniquity. lie not only commanded hint 
to lay down his life ; but, “it pleased the Father to bruise 
him,” his own sword awolje against him, and hehimsef 
made him a cursr. As our author rejects the doctrine 
of Christ’s dying for the sins of others, therefore, his sys-» 
tem cuts up by the roots every principle of natural re- 
ligion, by representing God, not only as suffering a be- 
ing perfectly sinless and holy to perish for want of pow- 
' er to deliver him from his enraged enemies, but as im- 
plicated himself in this tremendous scene of injustice 
and iniquity. Since then Christ, though infinitely righte- 
ous, has been thus put to death as a sinner, and made 
A curse even by God himself, on our author’s system 
must this lie with such weight as to sink it for ever. It 
causes Unitarianism to charge the Sacred Scripture* 
with falsehood in declaring that “ God is just and with- 
out iniquity,” and makes revelation sap the very foun- 
dations-of all natural religion. 

The only time in which our author’s system could 
have been promulgated with the least plausibility, was 
before Christ’s coming. It mi^ht then indeed have op- 
posed the prophecies respecting the Redeemer, and 
insisted that, repentance being a sufficient atonement for 
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sin, sacrifices meant nothing, — no Redeemer would ever 
come; or — if he came, being sinless and hoi}’, he could 
never suffer death, or the least misery. And those who 
saw little evil in sin and felt no need of an atonement, 
might have believed this doctrine. Still the whole would 
have been a delusion, which the coming of the Messiah 
and his suffering death while infinitely righteous, would, 
have completely dispelled. But now the deed is 
DON’S, it is too late for Uuitarianisin to live in tho 
mind of any one who duly weighs its inevitable conse- 
quences. All the records of time for the last eighteen 
centuries must be obliterated before it can exonerate it- 
self from charging the Almighty Sovereign of heaven 
and earth with having inflicted the punishment duo 
to a sinner alone, on one perfectly sinless and holy, so 

as even to make him a curse and an execration 

Our author's assertion that Jesus’s suffering death on 
the cross was no part of the work for the performance 
of which he came into the world, we have already ex- 
amined, and have shewn that while it flies in the face of 
the plainest declarations of scripture, it impeaches tho 
veracity of Jesus himself. 

To invalidate Christ’s dying as an atonement, he brings 
forward the stale objection, (p. SO,) that “ God forgives 
mankind freely without any equivalent," and quotes 
Locke as supporting this idea. Of Locke we have already 
said, that we regard him no farther than as we find him 
accord with scripture. We have already seen in a 
passage quoted from him, that he ascribes men's sal- 
vation to the death and righteousness of Jesus Christ ; 
and if his ideas of redemption were so confused as to 
make him contradict himself, we leave him wholly to 
our author’s mercy. But he may safely dismiss his 
bar that the Atonement of Christ will obscure tbs 
Vol. III. V 
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free grace of God. Whenever our forgiveness, or 
justification, or redemption, is said to be free, he will 
find this spoken w holly with a view to us ; and to de- 
clare that these are not purchased or “procured” by 
any merit or work of ours, whether it be repentance, 
or faith, or love, or obedience; nay that even these 
boly dispositions are given us as freely as justification 
itself, and that they are a part of the redemption thus 
freely given through the blood of Christ. 

But when our redemption is mentioned with re r erence 
to Christ the Redeemer, it is never said to be free or 
gratis to Him. On the contrary it cost his vital blood. 
It is constantly described as the purchase of his blood, 
the merited reward of his sufferings, death, and righte- 
ousness. This is the case, even ih the passages which 
our author brings to prove the contrary doctrine ! See 
Eph. i. 7. "“In whom we have redemption, through his 
“blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
his grace.'* Here redemption or the forgiveness of sins, 
comes to us through no desert or merit of ours, bat 
through the riches of his grace ; yet it is so far from 
being granted as matter of grace to the Redeemer; that 
it cost no less than his blood; — and hence the redeemed 
in heaven adore him as worthy for having “ washed 
them from their sins in his own blood.” 

Of course we do not suppose that “ redeeming in the sa- 
cred scripture language,” always means “ precisely pay- 
ingan equivalent.” We know that it sometimes means 
the gracious exertion of almighty power in a person's 
behalf, as in Israel’s being delivered from their oppres- 
sors in Egypt. But redemption hy Chrst is defined 
as being the forgiveness of sins, and this is expre-sly 
said to be through Christ's blood, while we are told that 
“it is impossible for the blood of buils and of goats to 
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take away sin/’ and that “ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” We are further told that God. 
hath set him forth a propitiation through faith in hie 
blood ; and were we to adopt the suggested alteration, 
(p. 80, ) “whom God hath set forth to be tire propitia- 
tory or mercy seat ip his own blood,” the meaning would 
still be, that Ch ist by his blood forms the medium 
through whom God can be just, and yet shew mercy to 
the sinner. The apostle's adding indeed, that he might 
be just ai d the jmtifer of him that believelh in Jesus, 
inevitably implies, that God could not have been just 
had he forgiven siuners in any other way,aswell as that 
to forgive the sinner now through his blood is PERFECT- 
LY JUST. 

In reply to our author’s assertion (p. 82,) that the 
redemption price “must be paid to those whom the re- 
deemed are in bondage to, viz. Sin and Satan;” wo beg. 
to ask him. Who is Sin ? and what price did Sin origi- 
nally pa; for men prior to holding them in bondage?. 
We ask him further, what equivalent did a righteous. 
God pay to Pharaoh when he redeemed his people 
from the bondage in which he held them, bosidc hum- 
bling his pride in the Red Sea ? An equivalent like this, 
our Redeemer “ paid to” Satan when, after declaring, 
“ now shall the prince of this world be cast out," he 
“spoiled principalities and powers, triumphing over 
them.” As for our author’s fear lest God should have, 
more than his due in having “both the thing redeemed, 
and the price paid for its redemption,” we beg him first 
to answer Ejibu's question. Job. xxxv, 7. “ If thou bn 
righteous, what givest thou him? or what recejveth he. 

Of tbioe hand ?” Sucb then is the amount of what 

our author has offered in reply to the proofs for the A- 
tonement of Christ adduced from the language of the 
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Evangelists and the declarations of our Lord himself. 
And whether he has invalidated one of them we leave to 
the judgment of every serious and impartial mind. 

From the Fourth Source of evidence, the writings of 
the Apostles, of course the fullestoC all, we selected only 
twenty-four passages, beside those wliich<had been al- 
ready quoted in corroboration of the evidence drawn 
from the Old Testament. To these what does our au- 
thor reply? JVot a syllable. Of these twenty -four 

proofs he does not examine even one; but contents him- 
eelfwilh saying, (p. £3,) ** As these teachers merely illus- 
trated the sayings of tbeir gracious Master, their writ- 
ings must be understood with reference only to what had 
been taught by Him. I will therefore not prolong the pre- 
sent subject of discussion by examining these passages 
separately, especially as I have already noticed some of 
them in the examination of the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets.” Was ever a cause thus defended before? Was it 
ever beftAe known that a man coolly refused to examine 
twenty four of the clearest and most decided of the proofs 
brought against his own cause, particularly when he 
added nearly three hundred pages more to his book? 
The reason assigned too, overthrows itself, ‘'they mere- 
ly illustrated the savings of their gracious Master/' 
Bet tbis was precisely the reason why they should have 
been examined with the greatest care ! We ourselves 
termed what “their gracious Master*' had said merely 
“intimations." Whence then should the clear and decid- 
ed meaning of these “ intimations” have been sought, but 
from those who, commissioned by himself to build up 
his church, “had illustrated them” after his death by 
the infallible guidance of his Holy Spirit? They are ad- 
duced as new evidence in the following words, however; 
** Were more necessary the following passages are sof- 
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ficicnt,” &c. and as such prudence itself would have dic- 
tated their being examined. Had an advocate lor the 
atonement thus acted, what bounds would have been 
set to the triumphs of uuitarianism? * 

To cover his thus quitting the field our author profess- 
es to introduce fifteen scripture witnesses to prove that 
Christ did not die a sacrifice for sins ; — but he uncovers 
not their faces to enable the reader to discern their fea- 
tures and complexion. Straitened as we are for room 
however, \vc shall not after his example decline examin- 
ing them. V* r e will make them all speak in the order in 
which he has arranged them. Horn. v. 10. “For if when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Eon, much more being reconciled we shall be saved 
by his life?” What tloes this testify against the Atone- 
ment? Even that the death of Christ takes away our guilt 
and reconciles us toGod. — Ileb. ii. 17. “ Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a faithful high priest in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” How did he make this reconciliation? Paul 
informs us, cb. ix. 2(». “Once in the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put atuay sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” Is this one of our author's witnesses against 
Christ’s atonement ? — Eph. v.2. “Christ, hath given him- 
self for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God fora 
sw eet smelling savor.” Is this another of them?-— Hcb.v.l. 
*• For every high priest take n from among men is ordained 
fpr men in things pertaining to God that be may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins.” What did these sacrifices 
prefigure? Hid they not directly point to Him who being 
cpme a “high priest,” neither by the blood of balls and 
gpats, bat by his own blood , entered once into the holy 
ptace having obtained eternal redemption for os? Is this 
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another of his proofs that Christ d.d not atone for sins 

by hisoum blood f Heb. viii. 3. “ For every high priest 

is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices, w herefore it was 
of necessity that thii man have somewhat to offer.*’ What 
had he to offer for sins? We have been just told; “ him- 
self" — ow n blood.” — Heb. ix. 23, 24. *Ht was there- 
fore necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens 
should be injriticd with these; but the heavenly things 
themselves with .better sacrifices than those,”&c. What 
better sacrifice was there beside Christ's ? Then what 

is there in this against his atonement? Or in the 

14th verse, “ How much more shall the blood of Christ , 
who through the eternal spirit offered himself without spot, 
pu’-ge your consciences from dead works to serve the liv- 
ing and true God V* And is there any thing in Tit us,cb. 

ii. 12 — 14, beginning with “ teaching us that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts,” and ending with “ who gave 
himself for us that he might redeem ns from all iniquity,** 

&c. Or in Heb. xiii. 12, “ Wherefore Jesus also that 

he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 
without the gate?” — And is Rev. i. 5. “ Unto him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in his own bloodT' 
a witness against Christ’s atonement? — Or Eph. i. 71 
« f In whom we have redemption through his blood tbo 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches of his grace?" 
— Or Luke i.77. “To give knowledge of salvation to his 

people, by the remission of their sins.” Or Matt. xx. 

28. ** Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many?” — or the same in Mark x. 45? And is the last 
of these fifteen witnesses, 1 Tim. ii. 6. “ Who gave him- 
self a ransom for ell, to be testified in due time?” Our 
author certainly acted wisely in making his witnesses 
stand mute. Had they opened their mouths and spokeoi - 
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their real meaning:, they wouM have rained his cause 
for ever ; while, standing mute as they do, they may 
appear something to “ those indifferent about religion” 
to whom he appeals, and who may not take the trou- 
ble to interrogate them,— and may still less expect 
til at any map would cite witnesses, who ii'heard, would 
be death to his cause. 

Our author’s cautioning his readers (p. 84,) against 
understanding w such words literally and thus founding 
the salvation attainable by Christianity upon flesh and 
blood human or divine,” would not deserve notice, were 
It not for the manner chosen, after fair argument had 
been abandoned, to caution us against believing that 
* r the blood of Jesus Christ his Son clcanseth us from 
all sin.” It has been' already shewn that our author has 
wholly destroyed his own system if an y sense consistent 
with truth be pnt on the numerous passages of scrip- 
ture examined. 

That our author should ‘‘leave unnoticed,” the illus- 
trative remarks “ added at the close of the evidence 
for the atonement, shewing that it was prefigured by 
sacrifices enjoined of God and publicly approved by 
him while he had no delight in them, but bad prepar- 
ed a body for his Son, and predicted in Prophecies 
mentioning the nation, the tribe, the family, and at 
length the place, the time, and manner of bis birth, 
together with numerous circumstances respecting his 
life and his death,” was quite to be expected after he 
bad declined examining such a multitude of the clear- 
est and most decisive proofs of his atonement selected 
from the Apostolic Epistles. That ” the books which 
contain these predictions are the Sacred Writings, which 
nourished the faith and the piety of all in that period 
■who truly worshipped God,” is a fact however, which 
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deserves bis closest attention ; as it inevitably follows, 
that " if Jesus did not offer himself a sacrifice for 
sins,, a double deception was practised on his wor- 
shippers by the God of truth liimsclf, as the sacri- 
fices were an illusion, and the predictions, falsehood, 
and all the real religion on earth prior to Christ’s com- 
ing, was the offspring of deceit.” Nay further, that “as 
his Apostles have interwoven the doctrine of his A' 
tenement J'or sin into all their Epistles, intended to in- 
struct the churches in future ages, — and one of them 
has represented it as the idea universally prevalent 
among the redeemed in heaven ; if Jesus Christ did not 
make a real atonement for sin, all the religion, not only 
of the patriarchs and prophets, but of the apostles and 
primitive saints and even of the blessed in heaven, has 
been built on deception — the Old and the New Testa- 
ment are full of falsehood, — and there has never been 
any true revelation among men.” Such a chain of Scrip- 
ture evidence was it not incumbent on our author to 
invalidate 1 

Through offering nothing in reply to this induction 
however, he notices our enquiring, “ What shall wo 
say to, his impugning the doctrine of Christ’s divine and 
human nature even after having acknowledged it inch, 
ii— rand his ridiculing his intercession ?” and adds (p. 
84,) “ I shall from the dictates of my own conscience 
reject absplutely such unaccountable ideas as a mixed 
nature of God. and man as maintained by the Editor, as 
I have previously rejected the idea of a mixed nature 
of God, man. and lion . in which Hindoos 

profess their faith. I have not the most distant recol- 
lection of acknowledging Christ's Qivine and boman 
nature, and shall therefore feel obliged if the Editor will 
the goodness to point odt in what passage of ch. il. 
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of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery. I ljavo 
never so far as I am aware ridiculed even in thought the 
intercession of Jesus for mankind/' By way or reply, 
we refer our author to the followingpassage in ch.ii. of 
his Second Appeal. “ It would have been idle to have 
informed them of a truth of which as Jews they would ne- 
ver have entertained the smallest question, that in his 
mere corporeal nature Jesus was inferior to his Maker; 
and it must therefore have been his spiritual nature , of 
which he here avowed the inferiority to that of God.** 
If this does not refer to Christ’s two-fold nature, we con- 1 
less our ignorance of the meaning of words, and acknow- 
ledge ourselves mistaken. On the latter subject we add, 
that we ourselves should have- trembled at tbe thought of 
mentioning "a man’s forgiving his horse at a friend’s in- 
tercession/' with the most distant allusion to Christ's per- 
forming the office of Mediator between God and man, an 
savoring, not merely of ridicule, but of blasphemy itself. 

.Respecting our Author’s equalizing the doctrine that 
“ God sent forth Jus Son made of a woman,” that “ the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” with the 
Hindoo fable of Vishnoo's Avatar in the form ofa Man- 
lion, and rejecting the first because he had rejected tho 
last, we would ask him, did he find this Hindoo table 
recorded in writings equally authentic aa to their Di- 
Tine origin, which contain an equal number of prophe- 
cies confirmed by their exact fulfilment, and which equal- 
ly tend to abase human pride and promote ** righteous- 
ness and true holiness,” with those of the Old and New 
Testament 1 If he did not, has be not acted the put of 
the child who hastily rejects a gem of inestimable value 
because he had been previously cheated with uglass bau- 
ble? So hastily has he indeed rejected the doctrine, that 
he has notyet ascertained what the Scripture* really say 
Vol. UL W 
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on this point. Where do the Scriptures declare that 
the Divine and the human nature of the "Redeemer are 
“ mixed ?” Is it not the doctriue of the scriptures, 'that, 
though united in one Mediator, they are perfectly 
distinct? 

By way of reply to our affirming that “the blood of no 
mere creature could take away sin,” our author says, 
(p. 85,) “It is evident from the circumstance of the 
blood of a creature being unable to take away sin, and 
the creator having no blood, that the taking away of 
sin can have no connection with blood or a bloody sa- 
crifice.” This answer, while it flies in the face 6f the 
plainest declarations of scriptures, is a complete beg- 
ging of the question in debate. . He cannot be iguo- 
rant, that we do not esteem the Son of God “ a mere 
creature," but “God over all blessed for evermore;” 
that while the scripture declares, that without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission, it also declares, 
that “the blood of Jesus Christ bis Son clbanseth us 
from ALL sin,” and that the redeemed above, constantly 
adore Jesus Christ for having “ washed them from 
their sins in ms own blood.” If while uuable to inva- 
lidate one of them, however, he will fly in the lace of so 
many declarations of scripture, and affijtn, that the Son 
of God cannot thus take away sin, he ought to know that 
he thereby declares, that he can “find out the Almighty 
to perihelion/* and equalizes his knowledge with that 
of God himself; “for, no one knoweth the Sou, but the 
Father.**^ 

We' had observed “No one but Jehovah, the un- 


changeable God, could atone for sin, purify tbe sinner, 
and change his heart. The Father witnesses that it is 


jjfchoyah whom he hath appointed to this glorious work. 
Tib bumbled himself by becoming in our nature the me- 
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diator between God and men/' On this out author 
says, (p. 86,)*^ie can conceive that nothingbut prejudice 
in favor ol' the Trinity can prevent as from seeing gross 
inconsistency between our declaring Jesus to be the un- 
changeable Jehovah, and also to have been appointed 
by Jehovah," &c. Really this shifting of his ground, 
after he has passed over such a mass of scriptnre evi- 
dence respecting the fact without the least answer, is 
sufficiently singular. What can our ideas of its consis- 
tency or inconsistency, weigh against the Divine decla- 
rations of the fact, so often and so variously repeated? 
Aft&r this, our setting up our ideas as the standard of 
truth respecting w hat God can or cannot do, is in reali- 
ty declaring, that via are belter acquainted with the Di- 
vine nature than god himself. The God of truth bas 
unanswerably declared certain facts respecting himself 
and his way of saving men. After this, men come and, 
having endeavored in vain to disprove the truth ofthese 
declarations, affirm, that these facts are inconsistent with 
the Divine nature ! Now we will not ask here, who 
knoweth «* the Almighty (Father) to perfection?" we only 
ask, who “knoweth the Son but the Father?” After 
the Father then has sent Him, for us to say, “we are cer- 
tain that for^he Father to send him is inconsistent with 
the Son’s nature what is it less than to exalt our know- 
ledge ofthe Son above that of the Father himself t "fre 
merely remark here as we pass, that this one declarati- 
on of Christ, proves him to be equal IN natVEB with the 
Father, for no creature could declare without infinite 
impiety, that his nature is equally inscrutable with the 
Almighty Father’s,— and of such impiety the meek 'and 
lowly Jesus was incapable. 

Our author's inquiring “ how could the unchangeable 
Jehovah (the Son) be' endued with a new honor which 
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he, had ^ot prior to hie appointment by Jehovah (the 
father,*’)— and " how could the unchangeable God 
change hia condition by assuming a new nature,” is 
f inally idle- Of course we do not profess to say how, un- 
til we can "find out the Almighty to perfection/' until our 
knowledge of the Son's nature shall equal the Father’s. 
*Till then, all the concern both of ourselves and our author, 
is with what God ha* been pleased to declare respect- 
ing himself, and his Son whose nature he alone knows. 
These declarations we have collected; and what answers 
our author has given to the evidence resulting from 
them, nay how many of them he has declined even to 
examine, we have already seen. 

But whether Christ’s “ assuming our nature, the ac- 
ceptance of a new state of honor, or any other change” to 
which Jesus Christ rendered himself subject, did really 
make any change in Jus mature, our author might easily 
have learned from the Scriptures. Paul inHeb. i. would 
have told him that, unto the Son God saith, “Thou, Lord, 
In the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thine hands. They shall 
perish, but thou remainest— they shall be changed; but 
t^ott art the rams.” Efay he would have found this said 
after Christ had “by himself purged our sins” and in the 
very act ** opheld all things by the wor<f of his power.” 
Had a, doubt still remained whether J esus Christ was not 
in f ome degree changed by hia becoming man, andauffer- 
tsf, dying, and rising again, Paul would hare told him 
.farther. Hob. xtti. 8. that he is, “ Jesus Christ, the same 
y es terd a y, to-dag, ahj> for rvbr,” How could our 
anew so cpmmUhis causa, as thus to Ay m the 
t fhceoC them declarations of Scripture t 

Jdis asking p. 87, “ whether on the same ground, its 
.bring, impossible lor God y> impart any one infinite 
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perfection to a finite creature, it is not impossible in 
its own nature that the whale of the omnipresent God 
should be brought into a circumference of a small 
space,” &c. is sufficiently weak. Who beside himself 
has ever said that Ciirist, after having taken our nature. 
Was present no where but in his human body? Has 
he forgotten his declaring himself while on earth, "the 
Son of man who is in heaven?” has he overlooked his 
"upholding all things by the word of his power," to 
effect which he mast have been present with all things? 
2s he ignorant that it is Christ “ who searcheththe reins 
and hearts?” and can he avoid seeing that he must be 
every where present to search the hearts of all? 

To our author's guying, (p. 87,) “ that we attempt to 
prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, forgetting perhaps 
the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience as well as 
of omnipotence, as narrated in the evangelical writings;" 
we reply, that to prove the omniscience and omnipo- 
tence of Jesas Christ, requires no labor, since it meets 
us almost in every part of Scripture. The passages 
just quoted incidentally, prove both. If “ he upholds 
all things,” he must be Abnigkty , — if he “ searches the 
reins and hearts," he must be Omnipresent and Omnisci- 
ent. 

Our author says, that "we entirely avoided noticing 
what he stated in proof of the finite effects of Christ’s 
appearance in the world," and now wishing for an an- 
swer, thus states it again, " that the offsets of Christ’s 
appearance on earth whether with respect to the salya- 
tion or condemnation of mankind, were finite, and there- 
fore suitable to the nature of a finite being to accom- 
plish, is evident from the fact that to the present time 
■ilUoss of human beings are daily passing through the 
world, whom the doetrineuhe taught hate never much- 
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ed and who of course must be considered as excluded 
from the benefit of his having died for the remission of 
their sins.” To this we reply, that we thought this need- 
ed no answer; and that we now wonder how a man of 
His acuteness of understanding could wish for an an- 
swer to so lame an objection. It is founded on the idea 
that if Christ does not save every man on earth, his sal- 
vation must be finite, aiid he be a. finite Being. But has 
not our author'himself said in effect, that all the men 
upon earth and all who ever will be on earth, would still 
form a finite number? The infinite nature of Christ’s 
salvation therefore, cannot be sought from the number 
of those whom he saves ; since, had his doctrines reach- 
ed every human being in the world, all men however nu- 
merous they be, could form only a finite number. 

But is there nothing in the salvation of even one soul 
which requires power beyond that of a finite creature ? 
Can “any man redeem his brother or give to God a ran- 
som for him?” Can a finite being lead any sinner to glo- 
ry ? Cana finite being " thine into the heart,” and “ cre- 
ate the soul anew?” Can a finite being dwell in millions 
of human minds at the same moment, regulate their 
thoughts, hear their prayers, render his grace suffi- 
cient for them in every time of need, and bring them 
through every snare to his heavenly kingdom and gloiy? 
Further, is eternal salvation finite as to its end, or ra- 
ther has it any end whatever? Is notCbrist the author of 
eternal salvation to all those who obey him? What does 
IN-Jbttfe mean, beyond eruf-LESs ? 

Our author's two fast objections deny sin’s needing 
an infinite atonement, with the view of proving Christ a 
finite being. Did they possess any weight however, they 
would prove nothing against the Redeemer's infinite or 
'tiivine nature; unless it could be shewbtbat God otn- 
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not do finite act, which our author himself overthrows, 
by the acts of a finite nature he has adduced as done 
by God .himself. His first objection is, “ that the 
guilt committed against an infinite being is infinite ^ in 
its consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason 
or proof, and is contrary to scriptural authorities." To 
support this objection, he adduces the Israelites as “af> 
flic ted from time to time with finite punishments for the 
sins they committed against the infinite God/* instan- 
cing also David’s case, when three years’ famine, or three 
months' flight before liis foes, or three days’ pestilence, 
were propounded to him ; and also Judges xiii. in which 
it is said that “ the children of Israel having done evil in 
the sight of the Lord, the Lord delivered them into the 
hands of thePhil«stines./oWy years” How inconclusive 
this argument is, will appear when wo consider that 
these were national punishments, and that nations can 
be punished only in this life, as in a future state they 
do not exist as nations , but as individuals. The pu- 
nishment of nations therefore, is regulated by God in this 
life, as shall best subserve the designs of his wise and 
holy providence in governing the world. But will our 
author say that the individuals who composed these na- 
tions, the liar, the oppressor, the thief, the adulterer, 
the murderer, to whom, taken separately, attaches the 
whole of the guilt of natipus, suffered nothing for their 
crimes after death ? Nay, can he truly affirm that even 
now their punishment is ended ? If it be, where are they? 

Our author’s second argument is, that which we have 
already noticed as involving the soul and essence of 
Hindooism. It decors p. 89, " were we to admit that 
sin deserves infinite punishment, we must upon the same 
ground, so far as reason suggests, esteem a good act as 
done for the honor of the com mandm ent of the infinite 
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God, t>r a praydt trfferedto propitiate the divine inajes- 
t y to be also worthy of infinite reward as its effect.” 
He then adds, "Under these circumstances we cannot 
help observing, that among those that believe in any re- 
velation either true or received as true, there is proba- 
bly no man that has not performed at least one single 
righteous act daring the whole period of his life; but 
as he is a mortal and imperfect being, he cannot bo 
supposed to have escaped every sin in this tempting 
world. Every man therefore must be both guilty of infinite 
sin and an agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that 
this very person is to be punished for eternity, accord- 
ing to the Editor, for the infinite sin he has committed, 
there will be no opportunity of bis enjoying an infinite 
reward for his good work. But according to the positi- 
on, be must be either rewarded for his good or punish- 
ed for Ms evil actions for eternity, while justice requires 
that he should experience the consequences of both.** 
"We must confess that after reading this we ceased to 
wonder at our author's opposition to Christ’s atone- 
ment. This doctrine, that the same person justly de- 
serves both punishment and reward, both heaven and 
hell, and that hence neither most be endless, is the very 
efisene^ of Hindoolsm. 

'This doctrine however, is diametrically opposed to 
that Of the Sacred W firings. . Their doctrine is, that 
the man is emrted who does one wicked deed, u Cursed 
is he Who eetUinmetk not in all things, written in the 
book of the law to do them.” It is, font “ whoso- 
ever shall 'keep foe whole law and yet offend in one 
point, is guilty of all.** Nor is foe scripture less decid- 
ed on foe feet that a wicked man never doe* one single 
righteous act with a view to foe glory of God. Even 
bdfeiefoe flooded docl«ed,*Qoa-vi.S,)foat» foe lino- 
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gj nation of man’s heart is, only evil continually." More 
than a thousand years afterwards, God bavin*' looked 
down from heaven to see if there were any that un- 
derstood, that sought God, solemnly declares, (Psalm 
xiv.) “ They are all gone aside ; they are all toge- 
ther become filthy ; there is none that docth good, 
no, not one/' And after Christ had died and had ascend- 
ed up to heaven, the Divine Spirit by the Apostle, re- 
peats the account of man's complete depravity given 
in the time of David, as a just description of men under 
the Christian dispensation. ** There is none that do- 
eth good, no not one.” “There is no fear of God before 
their eyes;” and hence declares, that “by the deeds of 
the law there shall no flesh he justified in God's sight, 
for by the law is the know! edge of sin.” Nay in Rom. 
'viii.he declares that, “the carnal mind is enmity against 
God, and is not subject to the law of God,ncither indeed 
can be" Hence of course it will do nothing “ for the 
honor of God's commandment” to which it disdains to 
be subject ; or with “ a view to the glory of God,” to- 
wards whom it is enmity, thus illustrating our Lord's 
declaration, ** a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit.” Has not our author reason to fear that while 
he thinks himself So well acquainted therewith, his 
mind is not yet imbued with the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, and that he has not yet formed a cor- 
rect view of its first elements ? And should he not, is 
it any wonder that he should soawfully mistake respect- 
ing his Atonement and his Deity ? 

We will now however, grant him his own position, 
that sin and righteousness arc found in the same per- 
son, and that justice requires them both to be reward- 
ed with a finite reward,— and whither will it lead 
us ? Full into the Metempsychosis, the fundamental 

Vox.. III. X 
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doctrine of Hindooism ! The soul suffers its finite pu- 
nishment ; it enjoys its finite reward. What becomes 
Of it then? Justice itself forbids its being; either re* 
warded dr punished farther. Is it then absorbed into 
Bruhma ? Is it annihilated ? or, is it sent again into 
human life ? Thus his doctrine inevitably leads him to 
Hindooism or to annihilation. We have already observ- 
ed that the rock on which our author has split, is, his not 
tracing the just consequences of his own assertions. 
Whether this be the case or not, let the reader judge. 

To precisely the same conclusion tend all his obser- 
vations (p. 91) on the words rendered “ everlasting or 
eternal," The same words are applied to the felicity of 
the righteous as to the punishment of the wicked. When 
the felicity of the righteous shall end therefore, what is 
to become of them? Are they to be punished with hell? 
This would not only be unjust, but useless to his cause; 
for according to him, this punishment also must end. 
Shall they then re-animate human bodies and enter life 
again? or shall they be annihilated ? Here we are again 
.driven to the same issue, Hindooism — or dark Anni- 
hilation — — t) that our author may pause and think, 
before it be for ever too late. 






